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THE MEANS TO BE USED BY MINISTERS FOR GIVING THE YOUNG 
ADEQUATE VIEWS OF THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF TRUE 
CHRISTIANITY.—AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE MINIS- 
TERS ASSEMBLED IN BERRY STREET, MAY 28, 1823. 


Tae subject assigned for our consideration this morning my “ the 
means to be used by ministers for giving the young adequate views 


: 
* 


of the nature and importance of true Christianity.” 
These means present themselves to our consideration undét 
two general classes ; first, those of whicha.pastor may avail hini- 
self for the instruction of the young of his immediate charge, and 
secondly, those by which such views of religion, as we believe to 
be just and important, may, with the best hope of ‘success, be 
communicated to the young throughout the community at large. 
The first class may be sub-divided into these, by which the pa 
tor may act directly upon the minds of the youth, who state 
attend upon his ministry ; and those, again, by which he may ac 
indirectly through the agency and instruction of parents and oth- 
er instructors of” children and youth, in our common school: over 
which, in most parishes, the minister is expected and app 
to exercise a certain degree of care and supervision... _ ae 
I. In respect to the first division of the first. class of mee 
there are several that are very obvious, and, I presume, duly 
timated and occasionally employed by all of us in the. 
discharge of our pastoral duties, I need not namé 
ren the ordinary means of instructing the young in 
doctrives and duties of true christianity from the pu 
faithful minister will regard this portion of his charge 
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liar interest ; and will fee) himself impelled to sow, with no spa- 
ring hand, the good seed of christian instruction upon ‘ the good 
ground,’ which the uncorrupted and unprejudiced minds of the 
young of his charge present for its reception, and which, for the 
most part, are disposed to receive bis instructions with docility, 
and to repay his labours with much fruit. Discourses addressed 
particularly to the young, naturally engage their particular at- 
tention, and often, without doubt, produce the most salutary and 
durable impressions upon their mind and heart, and contribute 
essentially to form and regulate their principles and conduct in 
after life. In these discourses ‘a minister has opportunity for in- 
culcating such views of christian doctrines and duties, as he may 
wish should be believed and practised by the youth of his charge. 
He may, with great propriety and with great benefit, we con- 
ceive, address the young in a series of discourses, treating sys- 
tematically the subjects, upon which he is especially desirous that 
they may be fully and definitely informed. The spirit of inqui- 
ry, which is so generally awake at the present day, in our con- 
regations, is not confined to the mature in years. It pervades 
the young, and is rendered more keen and ardent in them by the 
curiosity natural at their period of life, and by their exemption 
from the prejudices and prepossessions of their elders, who, hav- 
ing formed their opinions upon religion, regard any additional 
information and more enlightened views upon the subject, as 
tending rather to bring their faith into jeopardy, than to improve 
and strengthen it. In this way the elementary principles of na- 
tural and revealed religion. as understood and explained by Uni- 
tarians, may be stated with great plainness and simplicity, pro- 
fessedly to meet the understanding of the young ; while, at the 
same time, many of our elder hearers may be equally edified by 
these simple and perspicuous statements. | 
~ Much may, without doubt, be done in this way towards in- 
structing the young of our charge in the true nature and impor- 
tance of rational, practical christianity. Such a course of sys- 
tematic instruction from the pulpit, addressed to the young, might 
be rendered much more interesting and efficacious than the de- 
sultory and miscellaneous and occasional manner, in which the 
subjects of rational christianity are usually presented to our 
hearers. We should, however, studiously avoid presenting it in 
a controversial form. This is an evil, which cannot be altoge- 
ther avoided, when we would inculcate more enlightened views 
(upon those of our hearers, whose opinions are already formed. 
w e must combat their prejudices and expose their errors. in or- 
der to prepare the way for the reception of the better sentiments, 
which we wish them to embrace. No such obstacles existing in 
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the minds of the young, they need not mined that any oth- 
er views have been received as cons apart of christiani- 
ty, than those in which we would instruct , and upon which 
we would assist them to: rear the superstructure of'personal right- 
eousness, of genuine christian piety aud holiness.. We have the 
example of eminent divines for pursuing this;method of inculea- 
ting from the pulpit just views of religion and of practical piety 
upon the young in theseries of discourses addressed to the young 
by Dr. Mayhew, by Zolikoffer and others. 
But perhaps the mature in years, in many .of our c 

tions, might not be prepared to hear with candour, or to receive 
with profit, all that we might wish to impartto the young. What 
might be equally acceptable and useful to the i alt ngs ight be be 
offensive and even injurious to their elders. 

demand for occasional discourses, which so frequently arises ren 
the events of Providence and the varying circumstances of our 
people, might not permit us to deliver a connected series of dis- 
courses of sach a character, as we might wish to address to the 
young. Where, for these or other reasons, it might not be deem- 
ed expedient to pursue the course above suggested, the ‘method 
recommended and practised by Dr. Priestley may be adopted, 
as possessing all the advantages of systematic instruction from the 
pulpit, with many others, without being liable to the imconveni- 
ences of the other. ‘I would advise,’ says he, ‘a minister to 
form the young men of his congregation,’ of a suitable age, ‘into 
an academical class, and take the very same methods to teach 
them the elements of religion, that he would do to teach them the 
rudiments of any branch of natural knowledge.’ Meeting thus 
with the young apart by themselves, ‘ the minister,’ he observes, 
‘ may converse with them familiarly’:upon the subjects on which 
he would have them duly instructed; ‘ he Pee ra 8 say the same things 
over and over again, and change his form in order 
to make himeoll, pastes tly understood; he may sis illustrate 
what he advances by 0 te instances and examples, and set 
every thing of importance in a great variety of lights. More- 
over,’ continues he, ‘ if they will submit to 4 (which it will be 
greatly to their advant to do) he may examine them on 

subjects upon which wes yr soas to satisfy 
whether they. have perfectly understood him, whether: i re- 
tain in memory the facts and _.reasonings which he has: advance 
and be sufficiently grounded in one thing, before he proceeded 

to another. This method will also give him an opportunity of 

removing any difficulties, or answering any objecti ymay 
have occurred to wiry or which maphanaianen thrown in ther 


-way by ether persons.’ 
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‘In order to make this bysiness the easier to the instructor 
and the more advantayeous to his pupils, it will be rather ad- 
visable, that he give his lectures from a short text or system, 
written, or rather printed, that they may have an opportunity of 
perusing it, and. of studying it, when they are by themselves, and 
thereby the better prepare themselves for examination.’ 

The doctor adds, +1 do not give this advice at random, or from 
theory only; for | have carried the scheme, which | am now re- 
commending, into execution; and can assure my friends in the 
ministry, that as far as my. own experience is a guide, they may 
promise themselves much pleasure, and their pupils much ad- 
vantage from the exercise.’ 

Every minister must judge for himself, whether his particular 
circumstances, and those of the society with which he ts con- 
nected, will permit him to make the experiment of this mode of 
instructing the young of his charge in those principles and views 
of christianity, which we regard as exhibiting most clearly and 
faithfully its trae character and importance. For a text book, 
it might be well to. make use of Dr. Priestley’s ‘ Institutes of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion,’ retrenching, adding, or altering the 
matter, as such instructor might, in his own case, deem expedi-+ 
ent.. A brief abstract of his ‘History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity,’ might also furnish useful matter for these 
lectures, or conferences with the young. ‘These meetings might 
be held monthly, or at such intervals as should best accommo- 
date pastor and pupils. A classof young females might be form- 
ed:and instructed, with equal advantage, in the same manner. 

* The.once almost universal custom in New-England, of cate- 
chising the children‘of the congregation, may be employed as an 
efficient means of imparting to this interesting portion of our 
eharge; as they are able to receive them, just views of the nature 
and importance of true christianity. ‘This custom, where it has 
been discontinued, might be resumed with great advantage. 
Suitable vatechisms, or brief manuals, may be easily obtained or 
prepared, containsng the elementary principles of the christian 
doctrines and duties, presented in the form, and breathing the 
spirit, with which we wish them to be first associated in the: in+ 
fant mind. . This, | conceive to be a point of the greatest ‘inter- 
est and importance, to which the friends of pure and uncorrupt- 
ed christianity have not been sufficiently attentive. Our breth- 
ren of the five points have understood and appreciated this mat- 
ter nghtly. They have shown themselves fully aware of the ad- 
vantage to be derived to the cause of orthodoxy from pre-occu- 
pying the minds of children with the dogmas of Calvinism con- 
tained in the ‘ Westminster Assembly’s Catechism,’ Hence the 
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origin and moving spring of that mighty engine for preserving and 
propagating the peculiarities of their creed, 1 mean the Sunday 


school system. By the operation of this system they are sowing 
upon every patch of our master’s vineyard, that yet remains un- 


der their exclusive culture, together with the good seed of the 


word of life, the tares of human speculation and traditionary 
error. Be it ours, my brethren, to avail ourselves, as far as may 
be deemed by each of us expedient, of the same means of plant- 
ing those portions of our Master’s vineyard, the earliest culture 
of which is’ assigned to us, with the good seed, careraly sepa 
rated from what appears to us to be tares. 

We cannot perform a more acceptable service to the great 
Shepherd of the sheep and of the lambs, than thus to tenprees the 
tender and susceptible minds of the ‘little children? of our 
chatge with those simple, sublime, yet most intelligible truths, 
which he has left us in the uncorrupted gospels, with which to 
feed both his sheep and his lambs, as he has so tenderly enjoined 
it upon his ministers to do. At the same time, we can hardly 
name a more efficient means of providing for the prevalence and 
future progress of what we deem correct views of our religion, 
than that of early imbuing the minds of the generation, that is 
rising up under our ministry, with these views, at once the most 
simple and rational, as well as the most interesting, affecting and 
grateful to the young and uncorrupted mind. 

Il. Besides these and other means, by which ministers may 
act directly upon the minds of the young of their charge, there 
are others, by whichthey may act indirectly, through the agency 
and influence of parents and others, to whom the early culture 
and formation of the infant and youthful mind are committed, 
While we inculcate upon parents, as our office requires of ts, 
the daty of instructing their chiidren in the religion of the gospel, 
we may suggest to them the best methods of performing this duty 
with ‘success—with interest and profit to their children. We 
may pot out and recommend to them the most approved manu- 
als or compendiums of christian doctrines and duties, from which 
they: may teach their children * the first principles of the oracles 
of God.’ Many parents omit this duty, it is probable, solely for 
the want of this encouragement and aid from their pastor, and 
which it is so easy ‘for him to render, An occasional appeal 

upon this subject, from the pulpit, to the tender affection and 


solicitude of mothers for the moral welfare of their offspring, 


might be made, we conceive, with great propriety and with ‘pow: 
erfu effect. 

Phe gratuitous distribution of catechisms, of moral ‘anid reli- 
gious‘tracts, containing just and interesting views and illustra- 
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tions of christian doctrines and duties, is another means, by which 
the object before us may be successfully promoted. We may 
put these catechisms and tracts into the hands of schoolmasters 
and mistresses, and engage their cooperation in distributing them 
among their pupils, and in assigning lessons to be learned from 
them, and to be recited at school, upon certain specified days. 

We may also exert/an indirect and important influence upon 
the expanding minds and forming sentiments of the young, by the 
selection and recommendation of suitable books to be used in 
schools. ‘The contents of these books, so often read and daily 
reviewed as they are, by the pupils, must make the most deep 
and lasting impressions upon their memory ; and according to 
the character of the matter, will be productive of good or ill 
effects in the formation of their moral and religious principles 
and habits, so far as these are effected,—and they are in no in- 
considerable degree,—-by the books with which they are most 
familiar. We may excite and assist in the young a spirit of in- 
quiry upon the subject of religion, by our conversation ; and when 
this spirit is awakened, we may recommend and lend to them 
the books, which coutain the best views and reasonings upon the 
subjects, with which we may deem it most desirable, that they 
should obtain an early and familiar acquaintance. These are 
some of the most obvious and practicable ‘ means to be used by 
ministers for communicating to the young of their charge, just 
views of the nature and importance of true christianity.’ There 
are, doubtless, other means of accomplishing this object, which . 
the more mature reflection of my brethren may suggest, and 
which the experience of my seniors in the ministry may already 
have tested and approved. None of us, it is probable, will find 
it expedient to avail ourselves of all the means, that have been 
suggested; but we may all avail ourselves of some of them, and 
many of us of most of them. 

lil. There are other means of promoting the object before us 
in respect to the youth of the community at large, which it may 
become us to employ, as a class of men to whom the friends of 
pure and liberal christianity look for the provisions and aids, 
which may most effectually contribute to form the religious prin- 
ciples and moral ‘character of the generation, that is to succeed 
us, according to the pure faith and practical views, which we and 
they earnestly wish may prevail, and which we believe must ulti- 
mately prevail. Some of these means are already, and have 
been for some time past in operation. I beg leave to direct the 
particular attention of my brethren to ‘the Publishing Fund? 
the object of which is to print and furnish, at the lowest possible 
cost, tracts and books, containing such views and illustrations of 
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the doctrines, precepts and spirit of our religion, as are suited to 
inform the understanding and to regulate the heart and life of 
the common people, and particularly the young. Such of us, as 
may feel ourselves competent to contribute to this object either 
money or the labours of the pen, will not be backward, | am 
persuaded, to render either or both, as we may be able, in aid of 
this good work. And such of us, as may feel ourselves excused 
by our circumstances from contributing either the contents of our 
purses or our minds, may at least lend our aid in promotihg the 
Circulation of the tracts and books furnished to our hands. Much 
ood has been done, aad much more may be done in this way. 
Besides that of the Publishing Fund, there are other associations, 
as is well known to my brethren, whose publications are of a 
similar character, and have in view the promotion of the same 
general object. The more numerous publications of the kind be- 
come, and the more widely and generally they are diffused, and 
the more rational and instructive and interesting their contents, 
the sooner will they succeed, we may hope, ip consigning to ne- 
glect and oblivion the sectarian tracts and treatises, with which 
the world has been well nigh filled by the multiplied and multi- 
plying orthodox societies and their zealous, indefatigable agents. 
lu addition to these occasional publications, may it not be ex- 
pedient, by and by, to try the experiment of a periodical paper, 
devoted exclusively to the instruction of the young, containi 
matter of a religious and moral character, and in a form suited 
to attract the attention to inform the understanding, and to mould 
the dispositions of its youthful readers to the genuine temper and 
spirit ef the gospel ? 

But the means which, I conceive, would prove the most 
effectual of any that has yet been tried or named, and which it 
is most desirable that measures should be taken to provide, as 
soon as may be, is a faithful translation of the New Testament 
from the corrected text. of Griesbach, accompanied with notes 
and a commentary giving a clear and concise explanation of all 
difficult or obscure passages, according to the most approved 
interpretations of the most able, enlightened and judicieus critics 
of the age. Such a work, furnished in a cheap and, as far as 
may be consistent with accuracy and completeness, popular form 
would contribute more to promote, both in the young and ma- 
ture, ‘* adequate views of the nature and wnportance of true chris- 
tianity’’ than all that has yet been delivered fromy the pulpit, or 
sent abroad from the press. Lucid and rational exposition of 
the meaning of the christian records,—of every chapter and 

» which needs such exposition, is precisely the thing, that 
is wanted to counteract the effect of Scott’s Family Bible, which 
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is breeding up young Calvinists in every family, in which it is 
daily read, morning and evening throughout our country ; and in 
many families it is read, only because another of the description 
to which I refer, is not to be obtained. Until sucha publication 
is provided and is attainable by all, who wish to understand what 
they read in the christian scriptures, it seems to me, we are, pro- 
secuting our work at great disadvantage. ‘The cause, which we 
have at heart, demands such a work of its friends. If we deem 
it an object of paramount importance to refute and reject the 
erroneous interpretations, which have been so long fastened upor 
the sacred records of our faith and hopes by ignorance, im- 
posture, or bigotry, it becomes us to supply their place withsuch 
as are rational, consistent, and true. Let us not expose our- 
selves to the charge of having attempted to demolish a venera- 
ble pile, which, however dark and gloomy and uncomfortable, 
has served for shelter to many generations, without having pro- 
vided another instead of it, which, at the same time that it is 
better lighted, mor¢g cheerful, of more majestic grandeur and sim- 
plicity, of more beautiful proportion and symmetry, is erected 
upon asurer foundation, and will afford equal security and shelter 
to all, who shall flee to it for refuge. According to the oppor- 
tunities, the ability and the grace that may be given to each 
of us, let us, my brethren, faithfully contribute our proportion of 
thought and exertion, of providence, and cooperation to promote 
in the generation, that is coming forward to take our place, a 
pure faith, an enlightened piety, enlarged views, a catholic spirit, 
unspotted manners, a life of active virtue, of practical godliness, 
And however limited the effect of our labours may be, let it ap- 
pear, when we are gone, that what we did effect was in aid and 
not in hindrance of the best of causes,—the advancement of chris- 
tian knowledge and piety, the promotion of human improvement 
and salvation. 


FAMILIARITY WITH SCRIPTURE, 


ParapoxicaL as it may seem, our very familiarity with scrip- 
ture, and the frequency with which we read if, is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons, why we do not understand it any better. The 
Bible is put into our hands, as soon as we can read ; itis used asa 
class-book in our schools, (we cannot but think injudiciously,) and 
is read continually in families, at least in those that make any pre- 
tensions to religion. The consequence is, that we become fa- 
miliar with the phraseology of scripture long before we have 
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attained an age, when it is to be expected, that we should 
read any book understandingly. Our first knowledge of scrip- 
ture, therefore, is merely a knowledge by rote—an acquaintance 
with the words without any apprehension of their meaning, or 
any regard to their meaning. Of course when these words re- 
cur to us, afterwards, they suggest no ideas, having never been 
associated with any in our minds. 

I know, that when we are familiar with the language of any 
book, we are very apt to suppose, that we are equally familiar 
with its meaning ; but this by no means necessarily follows. On 
the contrary, our familiarity with the language and phraseology 
of a book often leads us to overlook its meaning. r when we 
read a book for the first time, the very circumstance, that the lan- 
guage is not familiar, compels us to pay an attention to the read- 
ing of it, which makes it impossible, that we should not keep up 
in some degree at least, the train of thought. But when we havé 
become familiar with the language of the book, this attention is 
not necessary and is not paid. The language suggests itself me- 
chanically, and the ideas are but little thought of. This is the 
way in which the Bible is too often read ; so that [ am persuad- 
ed, if we were not so familiar with its language, or, in other 
words, if the reading of it were not so easy to us, we should read 
it more understandingly, and to greater profit. 

A little observation must convince every one, that men’s real 
knowledge of scripture is not in proportion to their acquaintance 
with its phraseology. How often do we meet with persons, 
whose heads are full of texts of scripture, who are continually 
applying these texts,— applying them, too, commonly, with cor- 
rectness, and sometimes with great appositeness, who yet do not 
consider the meaning of the texts they thus use, and much less 
the general scope of the passages in which they are found? 
They use these familiar texts, just as we hear men use familiar 
expressions in common conversation—expressions of courtesy 
and general regard—without considering their meaning, at the 
time, or even knowing what they mean, but only knowing that 
they mean something, and that they are expressions, which cus- 
tom has made it proper to introduce on such and such occasions. 
I am confident, that those, who are the readiest to quote scrip- 
ture, are not always the wisest to understand it. Their knowl- 
edge of scripture extends to the language of scripture, but no 
further, and no deeper. 

The preceding remarks lay open the true cause, why so many 
well-disposed christians regularly read their chapter in the Bible, 
and can perhaps repeat it afterwards from memory, without, 
however, having a single idea pass through their minds during 

New-Series—vol. V. 22 
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the whole process. It is all done by rote. And if the very 
same chapter were subsequently read to them by another per- 
son in a pointed and forcible manner, it would seem to them as 
altogether new; and if they were themselves to read it in anoth- 
er translation, though conveying precisely the same ideas, it 
would sound to them as another gospel. So much are men 
carried away by words. 

Here, too, we find the reasons, why men who change their 
opinions from those in which they had been educated, commonly 
boast of having their eyes opened to understand the scriptures, 
thitherto a sealed book to them. The fact is simply this. In 
consequence of changing their opinions they are led to think, 
and discriminate, and search the scriptures with a view to snp- 
port the opinions, which they have just adepted; and in reading 
the Bible, therefore, they do make it a point to affix some mean- 
ing to what they read, right or wrong, which is more than they 
ever did before, and they, therefore, call it—having their eyes 
opened to understand the scriptures, 

From what has been said, and from what might be said under 
this head, | am convinced that much of the vagueness and confu- 
sion in the minds of men respecting the real import of scripture is 
owing to the frequency with which they read tt, and to their fa- 
miliarity with its peculiar phraseology: and if it could be so, 
that a man should never see a Bible until he was twenty years 
old, and then come to the reading of it without any notion of its 
contents, and, therefore, without any prepossessions, | do &rmly 
believe, that from one careful perusal of it he would acquire a 
clearer and better understanding of the book, than is usually at- 
tained at that age, though the book may have been read, at least 
the most important parts of it, several times. Let me net, how- 
ever, be understood to object against a frequent reading of the 
Scriptures, or against their being put very early into the hands of 
children. Many very important benefits result from this, | know, 
far more than sufficient to counterbalance any evils, that mag 
grow out of it. But | do wish that Christians may be apprised of 
the danger there is, that their very familiarity with the language of 
scripture, may lead them to read it without any regard to its 
sense and meaning. 


— 


WHAT IS THE CHARACTER OF THE METHODISTS CAMP-MEET- 
INGS, AND HOW DO YOU ACCOUNT FOR THE EFFECTS THERE 
PRODUCED? 


Amone the peculiar regulations, which have been adopted by 
the methodists, for keeping alive and propagating their faith, we 
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may consider their practice of field-preaching as one of the most 
efficient, as well as most characteristic, It was resorted to by. 
the first founders of the sect ; and became in their hands a pew- 
erful engine for producing that vast retigious movement, which 
they effected. ‘Fneir excesses in devotion, and extravagances 
with regard to the new birth, had excluded them from preaching 
in the regular charches. This circumstance, as well as the im- 
mense multitades, that flocked ta hear them, more numerous 
than any church could contain, first compelled them to take the 
field. Such is the origin of the Methodists’ camp-meetings ; and 
though commenced from necessity, they were afterwards con- 
tinued as means for producing revivals, and became, at length, 
an important part of their system. 

The effects which are produced at these meetings form one 
of the most reniarkable'traits of methodism, and are worthy to 
be carefully examined as curious phenomena illustrating inter- 
esting principles of our nature. The first founders of ‘this sect 
were not only enthusiasts themselves, but the cause of still grea- 
ter enthusiasm in others. They produced upon susceptible sub- 
jects a physical affection or bodily disease, peculiar, and bighly 
infectious ; which, both by those who excited and those who ex- 
perienced it, was believed to be part of the process of regenera- 
tion, arid, therefore, the work of God. The first subjects, hav- 
ing no example to encourage them, naturally suppressed their 
feelings, as much as they could; they fell, however, ito con- 
vulsive motions, and could not refrain from uttering cries. 
These extravagances at first gave offence, and occasioned some 
dispute in the Society ; but being, at length, unanimously declared 
to be the work of grace, the people were led to throw off all 
restraint, and to abandon themselves without reserve to their 
mixed sensations. ‘The consequences were such as might have 
been anticipated. Scenes of the wildest vociferation and fana- 
tacism frequently “ensued, and the voice of the preacher was 
sometimes lost amid the groans and shrieks of his suffering and 
raving auditors ; while the ground was strewed with bodies in @ 
state of convulsion or insensibility. ‘While preaching at Bris- 
tol,’ says Wesley, ‘some of the brethren present called upon 
God to confirm his word. Suddenly, a young man sunk to the 
ground, trembling exceedingly at the presence of his power. 


Others cried out with a loud and bitter cry. One, and another, 


and another were struck tothe earth. They dropped on every 
side as thanderstruck.’. On another occasion he says ‘the Lord 
made bare his arm. Some fell down, and there remained no 
strength in them ; others exceedingly trembled and quaked. 
Some were torn with convulsions, so violently that several men 
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could scarcely hold one of them. Thousands cried out; there 
was shrieking in every part of the congregation.’ ‘The Holy 
Ghost enabled me to speak so,’ says Mr. Whitefield, ‘ that sever- 
al women were thrown into strong convulsions. A quaker, who 
was present at one of these meetings, and inveighed against what 
he called the dissimulation of these creatures, caught the conta- 
gious emotion, and while he was biting bis lips and knitting his 
brows, and doing his utmost to stifle and conceal his feelings, 
dropt down as if struck by lightning.’ These are some of the 
first cases of Methodism. 

Modern camp-meetings are usually held for several days to- 
gether. Tents are erected, and the people remain on the ground, 
day and night, during the whole time of their continuance. 
Great numbers are supposed to be converted on these occa- 
sions ; and the supposed process of regeneration is nearly the 
same in almost every instance. To use their own language, the 
person is seized with sudden and sharp convictions of sin, with an 
alarming seyse of his lost and undone condition, This state of 
mind continues for a short time, when, all at once, a ray of heav- 
enly hope darts comfort into his soul; he feels an assurance, that 
his sins are pardoned, and cries and groans are exchanged for 
shouts of joy, and songs of praise for deliverance. More violent 
cases frequently occur, especially in the southern and western 

arts of our country. People are thrown into convulsions, and 
fall down in a state of insensibility, and all the extravagances, 
which characterized the first era of methodism, are annually 
repeated. In the New-York Methodists’ Magazine, we have the 
following account of a camp-meeting at Nashville, Tennessee. 

‘The tents were hardly erected before the power of God be- 
gan to be manifest. There wasa great cry for mercy. The — 
altar was filled with mourners the first evening. None of them 
obtained relief, however. The children came to the birth, but 
there was not strength to bring forth, At the next morning 
exercises several struggled into liberty. A young man received 
an uncommon blessing. The love of God was so powerfully 
shed abroad in his soul, that he could not repress his feelings. 
He went through the grounds shouting with all possible energy ; 
and as soon as the first gust of praise was over, he broke out 
into vollies of exhortation. Convictions and conversions were 
now almost perpetual. Jehovah himself seemed to be in the camp. 
The people fell before the word like corn before a storm of 
wind, and rose from the dust with divine glory shining in their. 
countenances. Nothing was heard but the groans of the wound- 
ed, and the rapturous shouts of young converts. It was a glori- 
ous time. Hundreds of all ages and colours were stretched on 
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the ground in the agonies of conviction ; and though thousands, 
day and night, were crowding around them, and passing to and 
fro, yet nobody was hurt; which shows that there was nothing 
like confusion or disorder, and that the people were perfectly in 
their senses. It was computed, that two hundred and fifty-one 
souls were converted from nature to grace on this occasion,’ 

It should be observed in justice to the Methodists, that the 
more enlightened of the sect disapprove of these tumultuous pro- 
ceedings ; and begin to suspect, that a little strange fire is some- 
times mingled with the holy flame, that is kindled within their 
altars. They, therefore, lend their influence to regulate and 
restrain within the bounds of decency, what they still believe to 
be, in the main, the work of God. The preachers, however, 
pan against this innovation, and insist that they should ‘ let the 

ord work in his own way.’ They relate instances, where an 
undue suppression of the feelings has produced effects nearly 
fatal; and, indeed, it is a well known fact, that blood-vessels 
have been ruptured, and dangerous bleedings produced, by a 
strong and continued effort to restrain emotions, which are excit- 
ed on these occasions. 

Such are some of the phenomena which occur at camp-meet- 
ings. They were, at first, variously accounted for, as proceeding 
from imposture, from the agency of evil spirits, or from the 
perceptible influence of the Holy Ghost. Wesley referred all 
the cases without exception to the two last named causes ; though 
he was somewhat perplexed to determine how far, or in what 
particular instances, either was most operative. It seems to 
have been his opinion, on the whole, that both agents were con- 
cerned in the affair, and entered more or less into every case. 
‘For,’ says he, ‘ when a strong man armed keepeth his house, 
his goods are in peace, till a stronger attempt to dislodge him; 
he then makes desperate resistance, and in the struggle which 
ensues, the fortress is sometimes almost demolished, before it can 
be gained.’ Satan was, moreover, charged by Wesley with at-’ 
tempting to bring discredit on the work. Like the Egyptian 
magicians, he did the same things with his enchantments ; thus — 
counterfeiting and disparaging the operations of the spirit. The 
more extravagant among his followers do not consider these 
effects to be of so mixed a character. The wildest scenes of 
frenzy and fanaticism have been confidently appealed to, as indu- 
bitable proofs of divine agency. They are ‘ outpourings of the. 
spirit,’ ‘ times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.’ It 
is in vain to tell them, that the first preaching of the gospel was 
never accompanied with these extravagances; that the author 
of our religion always spoke and acted in a calm and dignified 
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manner; that he did not cry and strive, nor cause his voice to 
be heard in the street ; that we no where read, that the first con- 
verts were thrown into convulsions ; that Cornelius ‘ fell down’ 
and ‘shrieked’ and ‘ gnashed his teeth,’ and ‘tore his hair,’ and 
*remained as one dead, ander the force of St, Peter’s oratory ; 
or that the Proconsul Sergius did so, when Paul was preaching 
before him; or that the apostle himself, agitated as he reasonably 
might have been, in discovering by a terrific miracle that he was 
opposing, not an impostor, as he imagined, but the followers of 
the promised Messiah, ever went through any of those violent 
and mystical transitions of feeling, which would have entitled his 
case to be considered a clear and satisfactory conversion at 
@ camp-meeting.—To all such arguments they reply by referring 
to our Saviour’s practice of frequently addressing his hearers in 
the open air, by which, they think, he showed an evident predi- 
Jeetion for field-preaching ; and they “uote, with an air of tri- 
amph, the scene which oecurred at the day of Pentecost, as being 
in all its circumstances, an undoubted example of primitive camp- 
meetings. 

The simple detail, which we have given of a few of the cases, 
which occur on these occasions, is sufficient to suggest their real 
cause. We recognize, at once, the influence of strong passions 
wpon weak minds and disordered fancies, augmented by sympa- 
thy, and propagated by means both of voluntary and invotantary 
imitation. ‘That these principles alone are adequate to account 
for phenomena as extraordinary as any we are now considering, 
is evident from many analogous effects, where these are known 
to have been the sole and undoubted cause. Many painful dis- 
orders, which have refused to yield to the most powerful medical 
agents, have been removed by merely exciting the imagination 
of the patient ; and various anomalous sensations, actual fainting, 
and even the most violent of hysterical and epileptic affections 
have been induced by inflaencitig the same faculty. A thousand 
facts illastrate this truth, but none more strikingly thaw the his- 
tory of Animal Magnetism. Mesmer and Wesley produced effects 
remarkably similar. The crisis, as it was called im Animal Mag- 
hetism, corresponds to the new birth in Methodism, and was cha- 
racterised by nearly the same symptoms. There were the same 
sighings and sobbings, faintings and convulsions im both. Both 
diseases, too, were equally contagious. When one fell into the 
crisis in either, a great number of others were immediately 
affected. in both instances, likewise, the poo? and ignorant 
chiefly were affected, while those who were able to observe and 
describe their sensations felt nothing. Now the phenomena of 
Magnetism, great and surprising as they were, proved to be re- 
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ferable, solely, to the imaginations of the persons magnetized. 
No fact in physiology, indeed, is now more clearly demonstrated, 
or better understood than this, that the imagination alone, as a 
eause, is capable of producing great and extraordinary changes 
in the human constitution. Admiting this, then, as an established 
principle of our nature, and making due allowance for exaggerated 
accounts and real imposture, we are furnished with data for ex- 
plaining all the anomalous phenoména in question. 

We would remark, in the first place, that the subjects of this 
work are mostly young people and chiefly females,’ persons 
of strong feelings, and but little acquainted with human nature. 
It is certainly rather a suspicious circumstance of Methodism, 
that its converts are taken, for the most part, froma class of peo- 
ple who would be least likely to suspect or detect a delusion, 
supposing there were one, and the most likely to be carried 
away with it.—Then the peculiar doctrines of the Methodists, 
and their powerful way of urging and enforcing them furnish, we 
think, a sufficient exciting cause, It is a principle with them to 
terrify those, whom they hope to convert, to fill them with the 
utmost consternation about the state of their souls, to drive them 
to the very brink of despair, and throw them into a crisis of hor- 
ror and agony, out of which they emerge ‘ new creatures.’ In 
order to effect this, they select the most alarming topics. Our 
hopeless condition by nature, the necessity of regeneration, the 
all-sufficiency of grace, are the powerfubthemes, upon which they 
harangue, rudely and incoherently, it is true, but earnestly and 
vehemently, with fervid zeal and passionate sincerity, and for- 
ever recurring to the same topics, They preach damnation to all 
unbelievers. They unveil the horrors of the invisible world, 
and pour forth glowing descriptions of death, and heil, and judg- 
ment. ‘They represent God, out of Christ, as a consuming fire. 
But the Saviour they describe as tender and compassionate, 
ready to snatch them as brands from the burnings They make 
the most searching and personal @&ppeals. ‘ Thou art the man’ 
ofien introduces the application of a discouree, full of the most 
tremendous denunciations, ‘They address the conscience, the 
imagination, and all the mainsprings of the human mind. 
feel and express an honest and anxious concern for the salvation 
of souls. ‘They melt into tears at the insensibility of sinners to 
their own danger; and they sometimes actually sink down, ex- 
hausted by the strength of their own emotions. All this, eccom- 
panied with a loud tone of voice, vehement gestures, wild looks, 
must strongly operate on susceptible minds. And when a human 
being is taught to believe that his internal feelings are the moni- 
tions of God, and the strivings of his holy spirit, it is impossible 
to say, into what extravagancies he may be carried. 
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When the preachers perceive, that they have made an impres- 
sion, they invite all who are ‘in a seeking way’ to come into the 
altar, which is a fenced inclosure, about forty feet square in front 
of the stage. There are, usually, two of these, one for the men and 
another for the women, into which none are permitted to enter, 
but such as are expressly desirous to have their souls converted. 
Here they are made to knee! down. ‘The preachers and other 
experienced persons go in among them, and pray with them and 
over them. They exhort them not to reject the gracious invita- 
tions of the Saviour, nor stifle the operations of his spirit. 
They address them in the most enthusiastic language in or- 
der to keep them earnestly expecting a change, and swell the 
tide of feeling to the highest pitch. Violent emotions must from 
their nature be transient. Our feelings can never be long kept 
in a high state of tension. ‘They come to a crisis, and then sub- 
side. ‘he sinner, under conviction, works himself into the most 
horrible fears, terrors, and agonies, till the mind by a natural 
reaction, makes an effort to throw off its sorrows; and he feels 
relief. This he eagerly seizes upon as a token that his sins are 
forgiven; and his imaginatien now practices the same illusion in 
exalting him to the most rapturous confidence and joy, as it did 
before in sinking him to the depths of despair. Indeed, when 
we attempt to judge of the state of our hearts by our inward sen- 
sations, or by any other rule than our general conduct, we are 
constantly liable to self-deception, for we shall almost always be 
sure to find there, whatever we greatly desire, or confidently 
hope. 

When the work is once begun upon weak or susceptible sub- 
jects, sympathy, example, the principle of imitation, will account 
for its rapid progress among persons of every variety of constitu- 
tion and temperament. The contagious nature of strong emo- 
tions, excited in large assemblies, is well known. ‘This is exem- 

lified in the enthusiasm of theatres, and of armies, and in the 
uncontrollable fury of mobs. In this situation the very looks 
are contagious, the fury flies from face to face. Persons of sane 
mind and sober judgment, placed amid scenes of general excite- 
ment, have felt emotions which would easily enable them to 
understand the madness, which prevailed among others of a more 
excitable temperament. But to trace the principle to a closer 
analogy to our subject. All nervous and convulsive affections 
are liable to propagate themselves among those who witness 
them, and thus to become, as it were, epidemic. The bare sight 
of a person in a fit has thrown others into the same convulsions. 
Disorders of this nature, obtaining at first in a private way, have 
spread through whole districts, through large schools, and facto- 
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ries in a most distressing manner, and were checked only by a 
complete separation of the individuals, or by exciting strong 
counteracting impressions on the mind.* | 
The principle of involuntary imitation is one of the most curi- 
ous’ parts of our nature, and is wonderfully illustrated by the 
facts under consideration. When one is struck under convic- 
tions, others are immediately affected, and a few solitary criés 
will be followed, at once, by shrieks and groans throughout the 
assembly. An explosion of enthusiasm from the altar, will be 
instantly felt in every part of the field; and has been known to 
extend its effects with inconceivable rapidity through whole states 
and  territories.—The inexpressible joy of young converts, and 
their way of exhorting and telling experiences has something 
in it infinitely affecting, and does as much, perhaps, as any thing 
else, to spread the contagion.—What may bé our condition in a 
future life is a subject in which every heart, at times, mast feel 
an awfal and thrilling interest; and almost every one is con- 
scious, that some change is necessary in order to be prepared for 
this state. Many believing it to be a sort of mysterious operation, 
are anxious to pass through the requisite process, that they may 
enjoy those happy hopes and assurances, which they see many 
of their friends to have arrived at.— In some few instances, too, 
there is no doubt a mixture of dissimulation. These exstacies 
become fashionable. They attract notice, and are thought to be 
creditable, as implying susceptibility to religious impressions. 
It might be expected, therefore, that ‘some would pretend to 
feel, what they did not; and imitate the cries and convulsions ‘of 
those, who are really affected.—-We have reason to believe, also, 
that fraud and collusion are sometimes practiced, in getting up 
these exhibitions. It is honourable in a field-preacher, to pro-— 
duce such effects. They are regarded as seals of his ministry, 
proofs of the divinity of his call; and so strange are the contra- 
rieties of our nature, and so natural the connection between fraud 
and fanaticism that we have faith to believe, that he may, some- 
times conscientiously make use of a pious imposture to help for- 
ward, what he still sincerely thinks to be the work of God. From 


* A curious fact of this nature happened, a few years ago, in one of the northern 
parishes af Scotland. A woman, who had for some time been subject to fits, was 
once seized at church in quite an alarming manner, The disease was soon com- 
municated to others, and always took them at church, so that on a sacramental 
oceasion fifty or sixty females were sometimes carried out ina state of insensibility, 
"Fhat this was purely the effect of sympathy, is evident from the manner, in which 
it wascured. A rough fellow ofa kirk officer being frequently obliged to carry out 
_ the same woman, grew impatient, at length, and threw her intoa ditch. The wo- 
man never had the disease afterwards, and the dread of similar treatment in others 
prevented its further progress. Here we recognize the inflaence of moral causes, 
in removing, as well as inducing, convulsive maladies. 
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imposture, however, most of the cases can be satisfaciorily vin- 
dicated. Their reality has often been attested by competent 
witnesses. They have happened to persons, whose sincerity «is 
above:suspicion. Some who suspected deceit, and came to scru- 
tinize or oppose, have been converted, and the methodists them- 
selves are not unfrequently surprized to find ‘Saul among the 
prophets.’ 

Religion, among the methodists, is made a thing of sensation 

and passion; and is, of course, continually craving stimulants 
and sympathy. Their love grows cold, their faith expires, unless 
excited and resuscitated from time to time by these public occa- 
sions. Camp- meetings may, therefore, be said to be almost 
essential to the very existence of the sect ; and it must. be con- 
fessed that they answer their purpose admirably, whether em- 
ployed to make new converts, or to rekindle the zeal and esprit 
du corps of the old. li has been principally owing to the annu- 
al.return of these seasons, together with intermediate love-feasts, 
and quarterly meetings, and watch-nights, that the methodists, as 
a body, have been able to effect such wonders, and that they still 
present an organization more powerful than any other which the 
-world has yet known for extending tts influence among ‘ the mil- 
lion.? Upon the methodists as individuals, or as a sect, we have 
nointention to cast the slightest odium by what has been said. We 
certainly do not question their title to the christian name, nor 
suspect their sincerity and piety, any more than we do those of 
other denominatious. But we have wished to show, that the 
surprizing effects, which they have sometimes produced, are all 
capable of being philosophically explained ; that they may all be 
referred to natural causes, and do not suppose in any case the 
peculiar or miraculous agency of God, 


oe 


ON FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 


Tue great variety of opinions on subjects of Religion, which 
prevails amongst those who profess to make the same books the 
guide of their faith, has been the cause of solicitude and per- 
plexity to many good men. By some, who are in the habit of 
forming their judgments from superficial appearances rather than 
from careful and accurate enquiry, this diversity of sentiment 
amongst Christians has been thought to throw discredit on divine 
revelation. If God had really spoken from heaven to men, they 
say, he would have spoken in such a manner as not to be misun- 
derstood by any whom it concerned to understand what was spo- 
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ken. A little reflection might suggest to such reasoners, that to 
prevent a revelation from being misunderstood, would have re- 
quired a perpetual series of miracles. It would have required, 
in the first place, a vast improvement in language, as the instra- 
ment by which truth is conveyed to the mind. Revelation must 
have been made by some other vehicle than human language, or 
it must be liable to be partially understood in consequence of the 
imperfections of which human language is full. It would have re- 
quired, in the second place, an entire removal of all imperfections 
of knowledge or character, all errors, prejudices, and passions from 
the minds of those, to whom it wasaddressed, It would have requir- 
ed a constant operation of the Deity upon the mind, which would 
render any revelation unnecessary, or superfluous, and would have 
left no room for the exercise of the will in the acquisition of truth 
—no room for the exercise of humility, candour, diligence, im- 
partiality and perseverance. ‘They who think such a state of 
things neither to be expected from God, nor to be desired by 
man—they who understand best the nature of language and the 
nature of the human mind, will be least surprised at the variety, 
of opinions which have been extracted from the same writings, 
and least disposed to urge the circumstance as an objection to 
revelation. They would think it strange, if the doctrines of re- 
ligion and revelation were not tinctured by the muddy channels, 
through which they must necessarily pass. _ 

Should it be asked, how it has happened that other writings of 
antiquity have not given rise to a similar variety of opinions and 
doctrines, the answer is, first, that these writings have not been 
perused by high and low, learned and unlearned, with a view to 
gain a knowledge of the opinions, or doctrines of the writers. 
Neither the temporal, nor eternal interest of men has been 
supposed to be affected by the reception of this, or that doctrine 
from a heathen writer. Had the popular writings of antiquity 
been read by all classes of men for the same purpose, and with 
the same views, as the sacred writings, undoubtedly they would 
have given rise to a similar variety of contradictory systems, 
Enough of literary controversy exists to authorize such a conclu- 
sion. 

There are, no doubt, difficulties peculiar to the scriptures ; ma- 
ny parts of them were occasional, and not studied compositions, 
written by uneducated men, careless of expressing themselves 
with precision and accuracy. The religion, manners, and cus- 
toms of the Jews were also very peculiar, and gave rise to many 
very uncommon expressions and figures. 1p nla 

‘It is also true, that more good sense and juster rules ‘of inter- 
pretation have been applied to profane, than to the sacred ‘wri- 
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ters. It has not been thought unlawful to exercise a little ree- 
son upon them. Mystery loses half its charms when found in a 
heathen writer. The natural man has been thought competent 
to understand all ancient writing, but the Bible, by the help of 
study and learning ; and the first obvious and literal meaning of 
words has not been held so sacred—so clearly the mind of the 
writer, as that a departure from it should be branded as a wrest- 
ing of scripture, or an exultation of reason over revelation. 

One of the principal sources of the various doctrines, which 
have been drawn from the scriptures, is the figurative language 
in which they abound. We shall now offer some remarks on 
the causes of the obscurity and ambiguity of figurative Jan- 
guage, that will account for the various interpretations of it 
which have prevailed, and demonstrate the necessity of study, 
and attention to a great variety of considerations in order 
to ascertain when language is intended to be figurative and when 
literal, and to determine the true meaning of that which is ac- 
knowledged to be figurative, and suggest some principles and 
considerations respecting interpretation, which may be deduced 
from the causes of uncertainty and ambiguity. 

A slight attention to the general nature of figurative language 
might lead us to expect great uncertainty in regard to the extent 
of its meaning. Words or sentences, which in their literal, or 
primary sense, are the signs of certain ideas or things, are used 
to express others entirely different, on account of some real or 
supposed resemblance or analogy in the things denoted by the 
primary meaning of the words, to those intended to be expressed 
by the use of the figurative expression. For the purpose of giv- 
ing pleasure to the imagination, or of producing a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind, or of assisting the apprehension or memory, 
that which is hard to be understood is, by means of figurative lan- 
guage, connected with something familiar and well understood ; 
that which is indifferent, or painful—which the mind dislikes to 
contemplate with something which is highly agreeable, and which 
it can dwell upon with pleasure; and that which cannot, with 
something which can produce emotion. This connection is ef- 
fected most frequently by the relation of resemblance, often by 
other relations, and, sometimes, by some accidental association. 

From this view of the nature of figurative language, it is obvi- 
ous that, though it may be highly useful for practical purposes, it 
is attended with the almost necessary evil of giving rise to er- 
rors and difficulties ; and we are not surprised that men distin- 
guished for their ardent love and pursuit of the truth, have de- 
nounced all figurative expressions, as an abuse of language—an 
obstacle in their way. We are not indeed of their opinion, be- 
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cause we think it better that truth, mixed with @ little error 
should be made to influence the hearts and: lives of men, thé 
that truth, pure, cold, and abstract, should enter unwilling’ ears, 
or remain neglected in dusty volumes.'' Whatever opinion, how- 
ever, we may form of the utility or propriety of the use of ‘figar- 
ative language, one thing is certain, it already abounds iti all 
books, and particularly in that which we are most concernéd to 
— aright, the Bible. And instead of wasting time in 

ing unavailing complaints, we ought todo our best to under+ 
stand the causes of obscurity and ambiguity in this mode of com-~ 
municating trath, and deduce good principles and rules of inter- 
pretation from the consideration of them. . 

In general the difficulty in the interpretation of language, by 
which different things are compared together, and included “un- 
der the same terms, is, to determine with precision the circum- 
stances of resemblance, the kind and degree of correspondence, 
or, in general, the nearness or remoteness of the relation, which 
a writernay iftend, between the accessory ideas, which the words 
in their primary sense suggest, and the naked idea, or truth de- 
signed to be expressed. ‘he causes of this difficulty are various. 

1. Our knowledge of the subject, its attributes and circum- 
stances, the proper signs of which are borrowed to express a 
meaning different from their literal and customary meaning, may 
be more limited, or more extensive, than that of the writer. ‘There 
is even a probability, that such will be ‘the case in regard to a 
writer of remote antiquity. Something, of which we are © | 
rant, but known by him to belong to the subject, may have led 
to the selection of the figure. In this case, we may be ignorant 
of the very circumstance, which was the foundation of the 
tive expression. Or the reverse of this may be the case. The 
knowledge of the subject in the reader may be greater than that 
of the writer ; and he may imagine, that the allusion was to some~ 
thing comprehended, indeed, in his knowledge of the subject, but 
of which the writer knew nothing. 

2. Many objects, in addition to the attributes and qualities, 
which may properly be said to belong to them, acquire a new 





character from qualities accidentally associated with them. Res: 


ligious opinion, ancient custom, national pride or prejudice 
may have invested things, indifferent in themselves, with a 

liar and highly interesting character, so as to make them the sub- 
jects of frequent allusion. Now associations of this kind are in 
their nature local and temporary. They are too delicate and 
arbitrary to bear transmission from age to age, or from nation to 


nation. But the force and meaning of figurative expressions, 


borrowed from these objects, may depend entirely on the asso- 
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ciated qualities, i.e. some one of the associated qualities may 
‘For instance, the plea- 
sure. felt in observing fraternal affection, is compared to that of 
seeing ointment running down Aaron’s beard to the skirts of his 
garments ; and was no doubt a happy comparison in the time of 
the writer, when anointing with oil was a religious ceremony, 


have been the foundation of the figure. 


and'used in the induction of a king 


to his office. 


If we neglect 


to make ourselves acquainted with the factitious character, 

and similar things had acquired, i. e. with the notions of 
Jews respecting them, we shall be liable, it is evident, to perpe- 
tual mistakes in attempting to assign the meaning of the figura- 


tive expressions in the Bible. 


The words alone do not intimate 


to'us the peculiar associations on which the force, and proprie- 
ty, and beauty of the figure depend.—It has been common, in 
every language, to express mind and its attributes by language 
borrowed from body and its attributes. The part supposed to be 
the seat of the understanding, has been used for the understand. 
ing itself, and the supposed seat of the affections forthe affections 


themselves. 


By some the heart has been used to denoté the un- 


derstanding ; 4 others the affections : by others both.* Hard- 
ness of heart, then, may denote moral depravity or mental, inca- 
pacity, and which is the true meaning cannot be determined by 
the consideration of the words alone. . We must know something 
of, the opinions of the age and nation. Pingue ingenium amongst 
the Romans. denoted stupidity of intellect; but would not the 
English reader, if he atiended to the words alone, take the mean- 


ing to be ‘ fertility of genius.’ 


3. Another cause of the uncertainty or ambiguity of figurative 
language, is the influence of custom, or present use, in deter- 


* Amongst the Jews 2 and gaedia, denoting primarily the animal heart, were 


used to express the understanding, as well as the affections and desires: and our 
common version, by continually rendering them by the English word ‘ heart,’ has 


caused much perplexity and error to the unlearned reader. 


The verse, Rom, x. 10, 


‘With the Aezri (instead of with the mind) man believeth unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made upto salvation,’ has filled many a good chris- 
tian with doubts and solicitude in regard to the quality of his faith. In Eph. i. 18, 
according to the reading universally approved by modern editors of the New Tes- 


tament, we have ¢ Tepaticpesvoue rove opbaapecuc Tne KA 


edtac Uprtov; 


and if we should 


translate it, ‘ the eyes of your Acart being enlightened, &c, the impropriety would not 
be more real, though rather more glaring, than in twenty, other instances in which 


xapdia i is SO rentleréd, 


This striking instance of the use of the word Kagdia to de- 


note the, understanding, may convince any reader, that the word ‘mind,’ or ¢ anders. 
sta nding,” may be substituted for ‘ heart’ in our old version, whenever, the sense re- 


guires it. 


We might mention a hundred other instances of mistrarstation i in the common 
version, which, though they may suggest the true meaning to’ the scholar who! re~ 
collects the original, are a source of error and perplexity to the uninformed reader, 
and, therefore, make it the duty of all, who value the word of God, to use thelr 


exertions to obtain a revision of our present translation. 
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mining the extent of its signification. Many words*and phrases,’ 
which were once in the nghest degree figurative, have by use 
lost their emphasis and force; and even have entirely lost'their 
literal meaning. They have lost the power of suggesting) the’ 
ideas they were originally used to denote, and have become, tn 
relation to those who speak or hearthem, the proper signs:of other 
ideas. ‘There may be no uncertainty in regard to the meaning) 
of such language to persons belonging to the same age and ¢oun-> 
try with the speaker or writer ; but it is not so easy todetermine 
what influence usage may have had in softening and limiting the 
force and meaning of figurative expressions used. by writers'separa-’ 
ted from us by the intervalof twenty or thirty centuries.*. » Some of 
the colloquial and proverbial forms of expression in our own ‘lan~' 
guage, if we consider only the original, literal meaning of the words, 
appear'to contain a bold figure ; and yet they suggest nothing: but 
the figurative sense to one in ten thousand. It is but reasonablecto 
suppose, that use and custom may have produced a similar effect, 
on the language of antiquity; and if we neglect the means ‘we 
have of discovering this usage, we are in dangerof ascribing that: 
to the imagination, or fanaticism of a writer, which: is only ‘the 
expression of a common thought, in the allowed and sober lan- 
guage of the times. The modern sceptick will:open ‘the Bible 
and sneer at such expressions, as.‘ He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, shall have everlasting life,’ * He that eateth 
me shall live by me.’ But let him attend to the fashion of the 
times, the language familiar to the people addressed, and he will 
find, that ‘ to eat a person,’ was a figure not uncommon, mean- 
ing to receive and enjoy the benefits of which he is the occasion, 
whether resulting from his doctrines, his. example, his labours, 
his life, or bis death.t ‘The language in which the predictions 
of our Saviour in the xxiv. and xxv. chapters of Matthew, may: 
appear at first view, extravagant or unmeaning. but is justified by 

the usage of the Jewish prophets, and has a definite meaning. — 
4. Another cause of the uncertainty and ambiguity of figurative: 
language is referable to the difference in the character of the 
minds of different persons. It is usually said, that figures owe® 
their origin to poverty of language. Is not poverty of thoughtia’ 
sfuur 

* If any one will take the trouble to look into Pliny’s Letters, he will finda me ve 
ber of metaphors adduced by Pliny, as being of the boldest kind, which have now) 


lost so much of their force and spirit by being received into common language, that 
we should hardly take them to be metaphors, unless we were told of it. an] 


+ R. Hillel dicit, non erit Israeli Messias, cum jam ipsum comederint tempore 
Hezekiae. 
Futurum ®@st, ut annos Messiae comedant. 
Rev. x. 9, * And he said unto me, take it (the little book) and eat if up." 
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fertile: source of their use on difficult abstract subjects, with 
which imagination ought to be have no concern? How many 
are there, for instance, who, having occasion to trace out the 
consequence of the admission of any particular principle, either 
feom want of discernment, or from an indolent desire to avoid the 
close, laborious reflection requisite in order to perceive the 
precise, real consequences, which would: follow, are fain to get 
out of the difficulty by having recourse to figurative language, 
hy making use of the imagination, instead of the judgment ? They 
will give utterance to some complex conception, in which they 
themselves perceive scarcely a glimpse of meaning distinct from 
the image. If we torture language of this kind, until we bave 
extracted some Consistent meaning which may be stated in plain 
language, we shall probably find a meauing which was never in 
thejauthor’s mind. 

5» Figurative language is often used designedly by men of 
powerful minds for the purpose of producing effect on the unre- 
fleeting classes, without designing to convey any very definite 
meaning, or truth, which they would acknowledge in plain terms. 
‘Fhey wish to produce excitement of a certain kind, to influence 
the: conduct ina certain way, and for this purpose, they are not 
ignorant, that figures, like brevity 


‘are very good 





When we are, or are not understood,’ 


If we urge closely language of such a character, with a view to 
get a writer’s real opinions, without making any allowance for 
exaggeration, overstatement, &c. what a medley of absurd and 
contradictory opinions should we impute to any author, whom 
we should serve in this manner ? 

6. ‘On the supposition, that writer and reader have an equal 
knowledge of the subject, from which a figure is borrowed, and 
independently of the causes of uncertainty hitherto mentioned, 
every object may be presented to the mind under different as- 

ts, attitudes, relations, according to the accidental direction 
of the attention, the character and habits of association of differ- 
ent minds, or the different temper and staté of feeling of the same 
mind at different times. Sometimes one feature of the related 
subject, sometimes another will be selected as the foundation of 
the figurative expression by the mind, trymg to disburden itself. 
It is not however, usually, deliberately selected. For the mind 
in the ardour of composition rarely stops to consider the related 
subject in its full extent; or to determine how many. or how few, 
how near, or how remote are the points of resemblance or agree- 
ment between the related subjects. It seizes upon some striking 
circumstance, some interesting feature, as the foundation of the 
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figurative expression, and as soon as the mind is eased of that 
thought, others rush in. Now different circumstances of the 
same object, as observed above, being more or less striking, ac- 
cording to the character of the mind, and the train of thought in 
the mind, it is evident that a figurative expression will be ambi- 
guous, till we have attended to these circumstances. It is not 
safe trusting to first impressions in regard to it. 

7. The last cause | shall mention of the ambiguity of figurative 
language, relates to its use, when employed to express or to 
excite any emotion or affection of the mind. We often meet 
with sentences of which the literal meaning cannot be true; nor 
is the language expressive of any proposition or truth, which can 
be stated in plain words. In regard to which, we can only say 
that the x on 2 sentence is significant of some emotion, or state of 
mind ; or that it is an instrument by which a writer endeavours 
to awaken in the mind of another the same feelings that are in 
his own, by suggesting certain images. The verse: ‘O that my 
head were waters, and mine eyes fountains of tears,’ is an instance 
of the kind of sentences I have in view. St. Paul’s exclamation ; 
‘ | could wish, that I were accursed,’ &c. is another. Dr. Young 
is full of sentences of this kind, in which we should labour in vain 
to find, and in which he probably never meant we should find, any 
truth, any proposition, capable of being stated in plain language. 
Which sentences still have power to produce a tumult of emo- 
tions. There may be poetry in them; but if the author in- 
tended them for sense, he has failed entirely. : 

Similar to these are sentences, which though they are capa- 
ble of expressing a propenitiar, neither unintelligible nor absurd, 
are yet used upon the impulse of feeling, without any regard to 
correctness of language or to literal truth. When a person is 
under the influence of strong feeling, the correctness of the lan- 
guage, or the thoughts in which his feelings find vent, is not at 
all considered. He uses words, which in their possible, or per- 
haps common signification, express a meaning, which he would 
immediately reject. Now, how far a person may be influenced 
by emotion to neglect literal truth, what is the degree of exag- 
geration, how far is such language to be considered hyperbolical, 
or how far expressive of a writer’s real opinions, we cannot de- 
termine with correctness, without having recourse te many cir- 
cumstances, foreign to the mere language, which he uses. Here, 
then, is a great source of ambiguity. 

These are some of the principal causes of the uncertainty, 
and ambiguity of figurative language. The principles, and 
means, of interpretation are deduced so immediately from a consid- 

New Series—-vol. V. 24 : 
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eration of these causes of ambiguity, that little more than an 
enumeration remains to be attempted. . 

From each, and-all of them, may be inferred this all-impor- 
tant, and leading principle in the interpretation of figurative lan- 
guage, viz. That we should not exact too great a degree of cor- 
respondence—too close and minute a resemblance between the re- 
lated net ie which the figure is borrowed, and the principal 
idea intended to be the subject of discourse; that we should be 
satisfied if we can assign with probability a single feature or cur- 
cumstance in the related subject, which may have been the foun- 
dation of the figurative expression. Disregard to this principal 
of interpretation has, it is believed, been the cause of more than 
half the mysteries with which the world has ever been troubled, 

If this principle be admitted, the next question is, how may 
we ascertain with precision the particular circumstance or cir- 
cumstances of resemblance between the accessory ideas sug- 
gested by the literal signification of the words, and the principal 
thing intended to be conveyed to the mind. 

Le Clerc says, if the main subject, and the related subject 
which is the foundation of the figure, be very well known, we 
may suppose the writer to have made use of the language 
on account of the obvious tesemblance, which we perceive in 
the two subjects, unless the connection of the discourse shew, 
that the writer had something peculiar in his mind.* 

But will not this rule fail in very many instances? Not to 
mention, that we can rarely pronounce with certainty, that the 
knowledge of each of the subjects is the same to the writer and 
interpreter, it has been made to appear, from many considera- 
tions, that what appears to one person, at one time, a striking 
resemblance, may not appear so to another person, at another 
time, , 

The connexion of the discourse, or a consideration of the 
train of thought by which the language in question is preceded 
or followed, must be allowed to be of frequent and indispensible 
use in the interpretation of figurative language, and of all lan- 
guage; but if there be any reality in the causes of ambiguity, 
which I have mentioned, it is plain that many other considera- 
tions are necessary in order to come at the true meaning of a 
word or sentenee. i 

I think, therefore, amore general answer must be given to the 
question, How we are to get the exact meaning of a figurative 
word or sentence ; viz. that we should attend to all the considera- 
tions, which make it probable, that the author had one thing in 
his mind, rather than anothers. 


* Art. Crit, vol. i. p. 180. 
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What these considerations are, we must learn by attending to 
the causes of ambiguity peculiar to figurative language, and those 
which are common to it with all language. They are immediately 
inferred from the causes of obscurity and ambiguity ; and are to 
be defended by a reference to them. The principal, which 
occur to me, are these. 

Besides the connection of the discourse, or the consideration 
of the train of thought by which the language in question is pre- 
ceded or followed, we must attend to the character of the age 
and nation, with respect to their use of figures,—whether it was 
distinguished for boldness and freedom, or for exactness and cor- 
rectness ; the character intellectual and moral of the writer; 
how great a degee of correctness is to be expected from him; 
his peculiar style of expression ; all the circumstances in which 
he was placed, but, particularly, those calculated to produce an 
immediate influence on his feelings, at the time of writing; the 
imme“iate. purpose he wishes to accomplish, or the immediate 
effect he wishes to produce on the mind of the persons addressed ; 
the character, opinions and prejudices, of the persons addressed ; 
ail that is known of the subject, concerning which the language 
is used, whether derived from the writer in other parts of his 
writings, or from other sources ; and lastly the influence of usage 
on the force and meaning of figurative expressions, which is to 
be learned, for the most part, by an induction from the manner 
in which particular expressions are used by the writers of any 
particular age, or nation, in different parts of their writings, just 
as we ascertain the proper meaning of words by considering the 
manner in which they ere used in different passages, and differ. 
ent authors. 

These are the most important circumstances, which occur as 
necessary to be attended to in the interpretation, of figurative 
language. If they do not, in all cases, enable us ta acquire a 
satisfactory explanation of a passage, a faithful attention to them 
will probably preserve us from essential mistakes. ‘They will 
often lead us to reject some false interpretation, when they can-, 
not help us to the true one. And this is of very great import 
ance. For the danger is, that, in the case of dark and doubtful 
passages, we may be led to adopt too hastily some possible 
meaning of a sentence, the discovery of which may be flattering 
to ingenuity or sagacity, without inquiring whether it be recon- 
cileable with all the circumstances under which the sentence was 
spoken or written; and that in our zeal to avoid ignorance, we 
give too favourable a reception to errors, 
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DIVINE JUSTICE. 


Txoveu all christians agree in ascribing perfect justice to the 
Supreme Being, nothing can be more unlike than the views 
which they take of his moral character and government. To 
what purpose is it, that we thus concur in appropriating the same 
epithets to the deity, and in calling him by the same names, if 
we still differ, as widely as we well can, in our conceptions of 
what he is, and of what he does. We are persuaded that Chris- 
tians will never be brought into any thing like a real conformity 
of faith, nor even a real sympathy in religious feeling, until they 
have more clear, settled and accordant conceptions of the moral 
attributes of God. The attributes of God, especially his moral 
perfections, are in religion, what axioms or first principles are in 
mathematics. Every thing is built upon them. If, therefore, 
we really agree in these, we may hope to agree in other things ; 
but if we divide here, there is no reason to believe that we shall 
ever come together again. 

It will be our object to throw some light on the justice of God 
considered in connexion with his other attributes, and his moral 
government of the world. 

1. In the first place, we shall consider how divine justice limits 
and controls divine sovereignty. When we say, that ‘ With God 
all things are possible ;? we mean, of course, to except such things 
as are impossible in their own natures ; otherwise, what we say 
would be not only an absurdity, but a contradiction. When we 
say too, that God ‘ worketh every thing after the counsel of his 
own ‘will,’ we do not mean, that he does what he will, merely 
because he will, and without any possible reason why he should 
will thus rather than the contrary ; for this would be, not only to 
make him an arbitrary being, but also to rob him of the distinc- 
tions of being a rational one. Again, if we say that God hasa 
right to do with us as he pleases, because he is our creator, and 
we are his property, we do not indicate in this, perhaps, the 
true foundation of the divine right. Our being bis creatures, 
and his property, may give him a power over us, but | do not per- 
ceive how it must, necessarily, give him a right over us: for to 
have a power over us, and a right over us, are two very different 
things. God’s right over us is founded, as we conceive, in his 
moral perfections, and in the necessity there is, that we should 
be under the government and care of such a being, in order to 
our security and happiness. It is precisely analogous, as we 
conceive, to the right, which a parent has over his children, until 
they arrive at an age, when they can take care of themselves. 
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Since, then, God’s right is founded in his moral perfections, it is 
clear, that he can do nothing in that right, that is contrary to 
these perféections, of to any one of them. | 

We see, therefore; that in. the exercise of eet God is a8 
much limited and controlled by what justice requires, a8 any Oné 
of us. He is ds mach fixed and bound by the rules and princi- 
ples of justice, as we can be, though not in the same way. it is 
true, be cannot be bound, as we are, by a law han by a su- 

erior, and guarded by penal sanctions ; bat in default of such a 

aw, imposed by another, he is a law onto himself.’ His own 
attributes make it necessary, that he should act in such a matinet 
as to do violence to none of them ; so that it is jut a8 impossible, 
that he should do what justice forbids, as that He should be ‘un- 
able to do what justice demands. In speaking of God, réspeéc' 
must be had, not to one of his attributes only, but to thei all, 
and to his moral as. well as to his eed oye for the 
all have an equal authority over his conduct, and bind him, 4s it 
were by a law, to pursue that particular course, in which they 
all meet and are satisfied. ‘Those, therefore, do greatly ert, Who 
represent the sovereignty of God, as without any thirg to limit 
and control it, Independeut though he is of all other bein he 
is not indeperident of himself ; superior though he is to all o 
laws, hé is not superior to the law of his own nature; ard that 
law restricts and confines him to such a course of conduct &s 
may be consistent with the most perfect justice and equity. 

We have been the more particular on this point, because we 
often hear men speak in a very Joose and tinguarded manner on 
the subject of the divine sovereignty. We must not think to 
glorify God by ascribing to him a sovereignty absolutely free 
from all rule and restraint. No: but quite the contrary. - The 
glory of God consists not in his sovereignty—not in his omnipo- 
tence—but in his moral perfections. Consider him divested of 
these perfections, and his omnipotence, his sovereignty, may re- 
main, but his glory is gone. What, indeed, do we venerate, what 
do we adore, what do we worship in God? Not surely his power 
alone, tremendous as it is, for that might be as detestable, as it 
is tremendous ; not surely his wisdom alone, for wonderful as 
that is, it might be as treacherous, as it is wonderful. But we 
worship his goodness, and mercy, and love—his justice, and faith- 
fulness, and trath. We worship not the wisdom and the power, 
every where visible in the works of creation, and in the operd- 
tions of Providence : but we worship the righteousneés that pre- 
sides over all in the calmness and silence of unapproachablé 
majesty. We worship not the clouds and darkness, that are 
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round about him, bat the justice and. judgment, that are the ha- 
bitation of his throne. - 

2. We are next to consider the bearing which God’s justice 
must have on his mercy, placability, or disposition to forgive. 
It has been boldly said, that. God cannot forgive sin freely, be- 
cause his justice forbids it. It is argued thus ; ‘justice requires, 
that sin should be punished. If, therefore, sin is not punished, 
justice is not done. But justice not done is injustice. Conse- 
quently God cannot forgive sin, until he has first punished it, 
either.in the offender himself, or on some other person, so that 
a satisfaction is made, and ‘his justice is windicated.’ 

The error in this reasoning arises out of a mistake, in not 
regarding some of the most obvious distinctions on this subject. 
There is a justice which may be done, and there is a justice 
which ought to be done. Now the rule, or law of righteous- 
ness. requires that to be done, which justly ought to be done ; but 
it does not require every thing to be done which justly may be 
done. We see, therefore, that thongh it may, be doing nothing 
more than justice, for God to punish sinners, it by no means fol- 
cnn from this, that justice requires and obliges him to punish 

Again ; we are to consider that there isa justice, which we 
owe to others ; and there is a justice, which others owe to us, 
Now, though justice requires us to render to others the justice 
which we owe to them,.it by no means follows, that we are 
required to insist on the justice, which they, owe to us; for'we 
are to remember, that justice consists in rendering unto every 
one, what is due to him, but not in exacting all that is due from 
him. Wessee, therefore, that though justice must move God 
to,give to his creatures all their rights, it does not require him 
to exact from them, in return, all his own rights; for with his 
own rights he may do as he pleases—either exacting or relin- 
, quishing them, and either punishing or forgiving every violation 
of them, as is most consistent with the purposes of his govern- 
ment... 

It is true, we sometimes say that punishment is due to an offen- 
der. By this, however, we do not mean, that he has a rigbt.to 
it, which in justice cannot be denied him, for this would be ab- 
surd enough ; but only, that the injured person bas a right over 
him to take it if he pleases. It does not bind the injured person 
to inflict the punishment, but only the.offender to submit, ifit is 
inflicted. It gives the injured person a right; it lays him under 
no obligation, but leaves him at full liberty to exercise this right, 
or not, according to his pleasure. ‘Though, therefore, it be true, 
that punishment is due to sinners, it does not follow that God’s 
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justice, simply considered, obliges, him to punish them, unless 
their punishment is necessary for some other consideration.* 

But it may be said, that other considerations do require God 
to punish sinners ;—that he owes it to himself, and to his 
vernment, either to punish them, or to insist on some satisfactions 
If it be meant by hjs owing it to himself, that his own justice, 
simply considered, requires it, we have said enough already to 
expose and refute this idea. But, if it be only meant, as it some- 
times is, that he owes it to himself to improve every opportunity 
to display his justice, as a glorious attribute of his character— 
we should remember, @bat his mercy is as real, and as glorious 
an attribute of his character, as his justice is, and he mast, there- 
fore, owe it as much to himself to improve every opportunity to 
display his mercy im forgiving, 4s his justice in punishing the 
wretched transgressor. 

_If, then, it be mentioned, in the last resort, that God owes it 
to his government to punish sinners—we readily admit, that, if 
the objects of his government cannot be accomplished in any 
other way, he does, butif they can be, he does not. Now, what are 
the objects of God’s government?—To make men holy and hap- 
py» Let sinners, therefore, sincerely repent, and be thoroughl 
reformed, and we would ask, whether the objects of God’s govern- 
ment are not thus completely accomplished without his punishi 
them? And, if so, where is the necessity of his punishing them 
Where is his obligation to punish them ?. We see, therefore, that 
God’s justice presents no obstacles in the way of his freely par- 
doving all such as repent and reform, without his requiring any 
satisfaction for the sins, they may have previously committed. 

Then in what beautiful harmony with his character, and with 
his just and righteous administration, is the promise of scriptare : 
‘Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don.’ We should beware lest in our attempt to exalt God’s jus- 
tice, we lower and degrade his whole character ; lest in attempt- 
ing to make him an object of greater awe and fear, we take away 
every thing that is amiable and attractive in his character. ‘This 
would be to strike a deadly blow at the very heart of vital reli- 
gion. ‘Take from the character of God every thing that is ami- 
able and attractive, and you nay fear him, but you cannot love 
him, Make him an arbitrary, relentless and inexorable being, 
the mere creature of a stern unfeeling justice, judging his sub- 
jects by the rigid letter of a rigid law, dead to’ every thing like 

* Several of the preceding statements may be found urged, with great power by 
Pnilyn, and Henry Taylor. . | 
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pity, compassion, or tenderness, whom no tears, no prayers, no re- 
entance can move—make your God, such a God, and you cannot 
fin him. It is against your nature to love sucha being. You can- 
not force your nature to love him. You might fear him and you 
would have occasion to fear him. You might worship him, and 
call him good, and great, and merciful, hoping, perhaps, by com- 
pliment and flattery to propitiate a being, who had no ear for 
the cry of humble supplication. But love him you could not; 
ear could you have a particle of that religion, which springs from 
ve, 

3. We have now considered God’s justice as it respects his 
sovereignty and his placability, and we have now to consider it 
in but one mere relation, namely, as it respects his punishment 
of impenitent transgressors. We have already shown it to be 


.perfectly consistent with his justice to forgive penitent offenders, 


and we presume no one will call in question his right to punish 
such as are impenilent. Nay, he not only has a right, but he 
seems to be under a sort of necessity and obligation to do so. As 
our moral governor God cannot be indifferent to our moral con- 
duct ; for, if he were thus indifferent, he would cease, of course, 
to be our moral governor. Again; as he must also desire, from 
his very nature, the general good of his moral creation, he can- 
not fail to punish wilful and impenitent offenders, since the gen- 
eral good of his moral creation requires, that such offenders 
should be so restrained. Neither is there any thing arbitrary, 
or revengeful in this. It is simply doing, what justice not only 
permits, but even requires. For, if one part of mankind exert 
themselves to please God, and the other part make no effort to 
do this, it is plain, that justice requires him to make a distinction 
between them—to regard them very differently, and reward them 
very differently, or he would not render to every one his due; 
in doing which, we have seen, that justice consists. Indeed, so 
far.is God from being arbitrary and revengeful in the punishment 
of the guilty, that his benevolence appears as much in this, as in 
the bestowment of his greatest blessings. Yes, it is a part of his 
benevolence to punish the guilty ; since he cannot but perceive, 
that the improvement and happiness of his creatures must de- 
pend upon his causing vice to appear odious and abhorrent in 
their eyes; and this be can only do, by connecting with it the 
most painful consequences, and by making it to bear the strongest 
marks of his displeasure. 

The justice of God should also lead us to expect, that the pun- 
ishment of impenitent trangressors will be continued into the 
next world. Death produces a change in the manner of our ex- 
istence, but it produces no change in our moral characters, At 
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the day of judgment, our moral characters will be as different, as 
at the day of our death. The same justice, therefore, that re- 
quires our condition in this world to be different, according to 
our characters, will also require that our condition in the next 
world should be different, according to our characters. We do 
not deny, that sin is punished in this life, and punished severely. 
Still, however, he who should pretend, that there is a perfect re- 
tribution here,—that men are happy or miserable exactly in pro- 

rtion as they are virtuous or vicious, must be strangely misin- 
formed, not only of the actual distribution of good and evil’ in 
this world, but also of the design apparent in this distribution 5 
every thing like a perfect and complete retribution being pur- 
posely avoided ; for, otherwise, this world would not be what it is, 
and what it was intended to be, namely, @ state of trial. In 
short, it ts idle to pretend, that sin is punished here, as much 
as divine justice requires; for from its very nature, it is 
not, and it cannot be punished, as much as divine justice re- 
quires, unless it is all punished away. Letus then learn to look 
upon God’s judgments inflicted on transgressors in the present 
life, upon the painful effects of sin, which we feel now, as wellas 
upon the terrible forebodings of the guilty mind, as furnishing us 
with but an awful presage of what awaits the hardened and im- 
penitent sinner hereafter; at that dreadful day, when a perfect 
retribution will be executed, at last, on all the workers of iniqui- 
ty, and “He that made them will not have mercy on them, and 
He thatormed them will show them no favour. 

From what has been said, we perceive how much we have to 
hope, and how much to fear, from the justice of God. We have 
reason to hope, because we know that his are the principles of 
an impartial and equitable administration ; because we know that 
God will punish us only for those sins which we commit our- 
selves, and which we might have avoided ; and because he will 
consider, in each case, how far our trangressions are to be imputed 
to mere weakness, how far to mere indiscretion, how far to a 
want of resolution, and hew far to the unavoidable difficulties of 
our situation. All these circumstances are known unto God, and 
we may repose the utmost confidence in his justice, that he will 

ive to each and all of them their due weight in making up his 
Final decision as to our desert. And, finally, we have reason to 
fear, because we know we have made ourselves obnoxious to 
God’s just displeasure ; because we know, that his almighty pow- 
er is at the call of his justice to enforce order throughout his 
boundless dominions ; and because we know, that indignation end 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, are threatened against every soul 
that doth evil. ‘ This is the purpose that is purposed upon the 
New-Series——vol. V. 25 
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whole earth, and this is the hand that is stretched out upon alf 
the nations. The Lord of Hosts hath purposed, and who shalh 
disannul it ? and his hand is stretched out, and who shall turn it 
back ?? 


ee ie 


DISCREPANCIES IN THE ACCOUNTS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Iris thought necessary, when in the common concerns of life 
we propose to obtain the truth of facts from testimony, to take 
into view the circumstances of the witnesses; and be governed 
by such a view, in forming an estimate of the value of their evi- 
dence. In such cases we pay a proper regard to the common 
laws of our nature. If the event, the knowledge of which we 
are endeavouring to acquire, be astonishing or complex, we make 
an allowance for the propensity to exaggerate on the one hand, 
and the exposure to perplexity, misapprehension or inconsistency 
on the other. Ifit be of a character to produce a deep and 
overwhelming excitement, we acknowledge the almost necessary 
connexion between such a state of mind, and the agency of the 
imagination. If it occurred in the indistinctness of night, or the 
confusion of numbers, we immediately admit, that in such cases, 
the senses are unable to afford us that sure evidence which they 
might have done in the clear light of day, or the calmness of un- 
interrupted observation. Such considerations as fiese are 
founded upon principles, which are admitted as legitimate and 
essential by the most enlightened christian scholars, and are 
among the elements of all criticism, profane as well as sacred. 

in pursuing the examination, upon which we are about to 
enter, we are not only authorised but compelled to be governed 
by such principles, to call to our aid all that we know of the 
influences of the occasion and the established laws of our nature. 
By this assistance, and by this only, shall we be enabled to place 
in that fair and perspicuous light of truth and consistency, which 
is surely possible, this difficult portion of Holy Writ. 

When all Judea was anxiously awaiting the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy and tradition in the appearance upon earth of the pro- 
mised Messiah, who, as they supposed, was to raise them from 
the subjection into which they had sunk, annihilate the power 
and the very name of their enemies, and lead them through glory 
and honour, to universal empire; when every ear was list- 
ening to hear the first sound of his victorious trump, and every 
eye gazing to catch a glimpse of his triumphant banner ;—in this 
state of feeling the reputed son of a mechanic, in the despised 
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witlage of Nazareth, came forth and declared himself the Mes- 
siah. Wild as his claim appeared, by the exhibition of miracu- 
lous power he convinced a few indigent, simple and uneducated 
men of its truth. They separated themselves from their former 
occupations and friends in the full hope of becoming rulers and 
princes over some of the richest provinces of his boundless em- 
pire. But so fundamentally opposite were his principles and 
mode of life from what they had expected, that they were often 
upon the point of deserting his society and service, but were 
withheld by some new display of supernatural power, irresistible 
eloquence, or commanding virtue.—-No language can paint the 
indignation and bitterness of the Jews. Besides the feeling of 
contempt which is always attached to an imposter, they were 
exasperated with what they believed to be a blasphemous at- 
tempt to pervert the purposes of God, and rob the Messiah of 
the dignity of his office. They persecuted the resolute, ridicul- 
ed the humble, and despised the peaceful Jesus, while his fol- 
lowers were treated with ignominy, as the weak and deluded 
instruments of a wretched imposture. They saw their master 
arrested, insulted, scourged, and condemned to an excruciating, 
shameful death. They followed him with a lingering hope, as 
he bore his cross. ‘They saw him nailed, and hanging from it in 
torture. They did not yet despair, but waited with trembling 
solicitude for the moment to arrive, when he should come down 
to avenge his injuries, and assert his dominion. As the strength 
of his life was slowly diminishing, their expectations became 
more anxious, more agonizing.—V ith a loud voice he bowed his 
head—and died. At that moment every hope departed—all 
was lost to them. The warnings of their more prudent friends 
had proved too true. They had given up every thing, and gain- 
ed nothing. They were pressed down by sorrow and shame. 
How could they bear the sight of their scorning countrymen! 
How could they bear their own reflections! The portion of their 
lives, which they had spent with Jesus, was an inexplicable enig- 
ma. They remembered his miracles, bis wisdom, his eloquence, 
his virtue, and his piety, but what were all these to them now 
What were his assertions—his promises? A dream that had pass- 
ed away; and there, upon a cross, was the lifeless bleeding 
form of him who had called himself, and whom they had madly 
believed to be the Deliverer and the King of Israele A Roman 
spear had pierced his side. ‘They turned away with thoughts 
and feelings little better than distraction ; and sought to shelter 
themselves from the contemptuous triumph of the Jews, who 
were in the midst of the celebration of their great annual festi: 
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val; and, in the seclusion of some solitary place, gave them-~ 
selves up to the power of disappointment and despair. 

As the women had not been under the influence of ambitious 
motives so much as of affection, they suffered deep and great 
grief, rather than bitter poignant disappointment. The men 
were anxious to eradicate from their memories every trace of 
their humiliating delusion ; they endeavoured to forget him whom 
they could not but look back upon with love and admiration, 
although he had so miserably deceived them. The women 
cherished his memory and derived comfort and satisfaction from 
mourning together over his melancholy fate ; they gathered round 
his cross, not so much with the hope of witnessing and aiding in 
his rescue, and the development of his imperial character, as 
from sympathy with his sufferings, and a wish to soothe them. 
They watched the commitment of his corpse to the tomb, and 
were coming early on the first morning of the week to perform 
the last duty of affection and esteem. Here the narratives com- 
mence. Such were the probable situations of his followers, 
when our Lord rose from the dead, and such were their feelings 
when the circumstances occurred, of which they are the evi- 
dences. Allowing for the influence of such a state of mind let 
us examine their testimony. | 

It is not to be disputed, that there are difficulties in this tes- 
timony. If it were possible fairly to reconcile all apparent ver- 
bal contrariety, which is certainly very doubtful, yet it cannot 
be denied that the impressions, with respect to the succession of 
the events, and the events themselves, derived from reading the 
narratives of the different evangelists, are very unlike and dis- 
cordant, so that we are ready tu admit the existence of actual 
and real discrepancies. The extreme importance of the subject 
demands of us a thorough and candid examination, before we 
venture to determine, what is the legitimate weight of the objec- 
tion drawn from these discrepancies. In the first place, let it 
be remembered, that it is requiring too much, to expect io find 
the statements of the same events, or series of events, by differ- 
ent writers, exactly similar. Such a similarity, it is well known, 
would be very unnatural, and by no means creditable to them 
on the score of veracity. The only valuable and real object is 
obtained, when we can reasonably convince ourselves, that we 
have arrived at a true and satisfactory apprehension of the nature 
and succession of the events described ; and that this corresponds 
to the accounts before us, after making allowance for the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the writers. 

The following narrative appears to us the most probable in 
itself, and the most easily, and with the least violence to their indi- 
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vidual statements, deduced from the, combined and compared 
histories of the evangelists. At some time during the second 
night, and after the commencement of the third day of our 
Lord’s sepulture, a great disturbance happened, (or as is more 
roperly translated, ‘there was an earthquake,’) and an angel of the 
rd came down from heaven, and rolled away the stone from 
the entrance of the tomb. Through fear of him the keepers 
were alarmed, becoming like dead men, while Jesus rose and 
departed from the tomb. At the first gleam of the morning 
Mary Magdalene, accompanied by many other women, came 
bearing spices and perfumed ointments to the sepulchre, to: em- 
balm the body of their master. Upon approaching the spot, the 
large stone rolled away, and the entrance left open, vee much 
surprised them. They hastened; and Mary giving a rapid glance 
within, discovered that the body had been removed.- 
waiting to consult with the other women, she ran immediately to 
inform the disciples. Her heart was bursting at the moment 
with grief and indignation, ‘at the idea which she probably enter- 
tained, that the malice of his enemies, not satisfied with perse- 
cuting and giving him up to a degraded and cruel death, had 
followed her loved Master to the very grave, which they had 
rifled of his remains and carried them, she knew not whither, 
Upon reaching the apostles she was received by the most of 
them, as we should be led to expect. She brought to their 
minds an unwelcome subject. They had suffered enough for 
their attachment to Jesus while living, and were not disposed to 
trouble or endanger themselves on his account, now that he was 
dead. It was only in the noble soul of Peter, and the affection- 
ate heart of John, that Mary found any sympathy. They accom- 
panied her back to the tomb. Their minds were filled with 
anxious and conflicting emotions. ‘They were ata loss to ac- 
count for what Mary had been telling them, for it was really 
difficult to believe, that the Jews would have put themselves to 
the inconvenience, or have been so relentless, as to drag his 
body from the grave ; and without such a supposition how could 
they explain what had happened? The glorious truth had never 
entered their minds. John being the youngest and most active, 
reached the tomb first, (the company of women peter wo 
left it ;) but the mysterious singularity ofthe whole affair affected 
him with that species of wonder, which is very much allied to, if 
not wholly made up of fear. He remained at the entrance. Not 
so with Peter, he was determined to be checked by , but 
to sift the thing to the bottom, and revenge the insult which had 
been offered to his master while dead, with as much earnestness 
as he would have done while living. After satisfying themselves 
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by an examination of the tomb of the truth of Mary’s account, 
they returned, wondering at what had been done. She continu- 
ed alone, mournfully watching the spot where she had last seen 
her Lord ; and while gazing there, two angels appeared, the one 
at the head, and the other at the feet, where the body had been 
laid. They say unto her ‘Woman, why dost thou weep ?’? She 
said unto them ‘ Because they have taken away my master, and 
I know not where they have laid him.’ Immediately after mak- 
ing this reply she turned round, and saw Jesus himself. When 
she had recognized him and received his message to his brethren, 
she went again and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord, 
and related what he had said unto her.—The women, with 
whom Mary Magdalene had come to the tomb in the first place, 
remained there while she was going to inform the disciples of 
the remov:l of the body. Soon after her departure from them, 
the angel with bright vestments appeared to them upon the rol- 
led-away stone, and gave them directions to go also and inform 
the disciples. In executing this commission they may have met 
Peter, John and Mary, or they may not; whichever way it may 
have been, is unimportant. 

It now remains for us to examine this narrative with reference 
te the several accounts of the Resurrection given us by the differ- 
ent Evangelists, and to reconcile it with them. Although John 
was indebted for almost all his account to the women, there are 
some considerations, which have induced us to conform our nar- 
rative to his account in preference to the others. Without tak- 
ing into view his high comparative authority among the apostles, 
i ‘s surely very much in favour of his testimony, that he took 
so immediate and deep an interest in the subject. Besides the 
particularity and distinctness of his account, it is most easily re- 
conciled with, and derives collateral confirmation from, the others ; 
as we shall now endeavour to show. 

St. Matthew gives the impression, that the angel, who came 
down from Heaven and rolled away the stone, sat upon it, and 
remained there, until the arrival of the women. ‘This is our 
first impression upon reading his account; but when we exam- 
ine it with reference to the others, our ideas may undergo a 
change. It seems that the centinels, (xxviii. 11.) while the women 
were going from the tomb, went into the city to inform the Chief 
Priests of what had occurred ; but that, while the angel was pre- 
sent, (v. 4.) they were filled with fear and became as dead men. 
Consequently, judging solely from the narrative of Matthew, they 
must have been in this state during the visit of the women, and 
must have been observed by them. But ifso, the fact, would have 
heen mentioned, for the apparently lifeless bodies of several 
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men laying near the mouth of the tomb would have been too 
striking a circumstance to be neglected. It does not appear, 
however, from the other Evangelists, that they, or the women, 
had noticed it. But by supposing that St. Matthew has omitted 
to mention a circumstance, which was not material to his narra- 
tive, that, when the angel had accomplished the delivery of 
Jesus from the grave, he disappeared, and became visible aga 
soon after the arrival of the women, we shall relieve ourselves 
of the soldiers ; who collecting their faculties, and finding the 
sepulchre empty, might have gone to the city in the interval of 
the angel’s disappearance. The only other difficulty in Matthew 
is in y. 9, in which it is said, that all the women saw Jesus. 
This has the appearance of being an error, as it is in opposition 
to the other accounts. It is an error, however, which can be 
very easily accounted for, by supposing, what is nataral e 
a mingling of the relation of Mary Magdalene with that of t 
other women. If several had seen him, it would not have been 
denied as it is by “the two,” who were walking together to 
Emmaus, (Luke, xxiv. 24.) 

It appears from St. Mark, that the angel was not visible to the 
women as soon as they came in sight of the tomb, or the stone, 
Mark, xvi. 2. ‘ And very early in the morning of the first day of 
the week, at the rising of the sun, they went to the tomb; and 
were saying to each other: who shall roll away for us the stone 
from the entrance of the tomb? (for it was very great,) when, 
on looking up, they saw that the stone was rolled away. So they 
went into the tomb,’ &c. Now the fact, that St. Mark does not 
mention the appearance of the angel upon the stone, is, in itself, 
no proof that he did not believe and know it to be the case; 
but as he speaks so particularly of the stone, it is not to be sup- 
posed, that he would have neglected a circumstance so impor- 
tant, and which would immediately have occurred to him, had he 
ever been told of it, namely, the fete of the ‘ angel of the 
Lord’ whose ‘ appearance was like lightning,’ and whose ‘ raiment 
was bright assnow.’ ‘This strengthens very much what we have 
said above concerning the reappearance of the angel, and au- 
thorizes the supposition, that Mary Magdalene left the tomb 
before any miraculous appearance. As they were approaching 
the entrance, and ‘ in the act of going in’ (a meaning as’it re! 
time, which * sesdtovces’ can very well bear,*) they beheld a youth, 


* It is well known to every one, in the least conversant with the interpretation of 
Greek, that the power of the aorist is, more than any thing else in that language, 
the ‘crux grammaticorum,’ There haye been numerous theories upon the subject, 
and it still opens a fair and extensive field for research and speculation. Som: 
writers upon grammar have contended, that words in these tenses are not universally 
restricted to either of the three great divisions of time, although they mest usually 
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upon the right, that is upon the stone, clothed in bright garments ; 
who addressed them, and directed them to the spot where Jesus 
had laid. They came out, and fled from the tomb with great fear, 
* xa ovden ovdey uxer,’ not as it is Commonly translated, * and told 
no one any thing,’ for they were going upon the express purpose 
of telling the disciples. The idea to be conveyed is ‘ they said 
not a word to each other,’ but ran speechless with fear, and joy, 
and hastened to convey the astonishing intelligence.’ Mark af- 
firms v. 9, that Mary Magdalene, first of all and alone, saw Jesus. 

St. Luke is less particular than any of the evangelists, in de- 
scribing the visit to the tomb. He, at first, speaks of a namber 
of women without mentioning any by name, ‘some women, who 
had come with him from Galilee,’ xxiii. 55. After relating the 
circumstances which occurred there, he gives his authorities. 
* Now it was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the moth- 
er of James, and the others with them, who told these things to the 
apostles,’ xxiv. 10. It is observable, that his account is just what 


refer to what is past. Others have determined them to be past tenses, and have 
pointed out the circumstances i their application, which distinguished them from 
the other past tenses. Dr. Beattie has attempted to prove, not very necessary we 
think, that aorist participles do not, as is generally supposed, have a reference to 
past'time, or time at all, We believe, that something can always be discovered in 
the aspect of the idea conveyed, which refers to past time. Beattie’s instance is 
from Mark, xvi, 16. ‘ o mittecas cobnceras’ in which he says that, as it is a promise, 
the participle, which is an aorist, must regard future times, if it regard time in ahy 
way. But hedid not observe that, asit expresses a condition necessary to be com- 
plied with before obtaining the reward, it is properly used in a past tense, in as 
much as it stands in such a relation of time towards the verb with which it is con- 
nected. Salvation is to come after belief. Lord Monboddo, following the etymology 
of the word ‘ aorist,’ determines its use to be, what it generally seems to be, the 
expression of past events without any restriction, and without any reference to the 
completion of the act, or the present time. Its use, he says, is frequent in narrative 
and history ; in which, in most cases, it sustains the relation of time towards the 
writer. Such we suppose to be its present use. According to Lord M, if the mean- 
ing in the text were, as itis generally translated, * when they had entered in, &c.’ 
the perfect would have been used, for the action would have been finished, and the 
word Sedey’ would have determined it not merely to be past time, but as past before 
another specified event ‘their seeing, &c.’ But if we suppose, that ‘sd ov’ does not 
detecmine the completion of the act expressed, by the participle, we recognize im- 
mediately the propriety of its being an aorist ; for in the sentence, ‘ while they 
were going in they saw, &c.’ the wards, ‘ they saw,’ do not limit the action expres- 
sed by the words ‘ while they were going in,’ for they might have continued going 
in, ater they had seen the angel, as they really did. If, on the other hand, we say, 
that ‘when they had entered they saw, &c.’ we not only determine the time, but ex- 
press. the completion of the act described by ‘ aeeaSourae ;’ which last we have cer- 
tainly no authority todo. Ininsisting upon our interpretation our point is to ren- 
der Mark accordant with Matthew, who says, that the angel was seen upon the 
rolied-away stone, which must have been without the tomb. Now it may be said, 
that they were entering the tomb while they were approaching its mouth with that 
intent, with as much propriety, as when they were passing immediately within the 
mouth. For some of the best views which have been given of the nature of aorists 
see ‘ Beattie on Language’ part ii. ch, ii. sec.v. ‘ Monboddo on Language,’ part ii. 
book i. ch, 11 & 12,—‘ Everett’s Buttman,’ p. 235.—‘ Bloomfield’s Matthai,’ vol. ii. 
upon the Tenses——and ‘ Port Royal Greek Grammar,’ p. 397. 
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might have been expected from the mixed testimony of these wit- 
nesses. Some circumstances are taken from Mary, some from 
the others, and some omitted from the evidence of both parties. 
The angel at the mouth of the tomb is omitted, so is the appear- — 
ance of Jesus to Mary ; and the two angels, whom she saw, are 
introduced to the whole company of women, while they are made 
to speak what the angel at the mouth of the tomb spoke, accor- 
ding to the other evangelists.* In v. 12, he says, that Peter 
went to the tomb, in v. 24, that some of the number went, but 
they saw not Jesus. This shews, that he did not confine himself 
to strict accuracy, ahd confirms the account of John, who says, 
that he accompanied Peter. ' 

Now, instead of weakening, these discrepancies add to the cre- 
dit of the writers, for the simple reason, that they are natural, 
and sach as might have been expected. If such a circuitous suc- 
cession of events, as has been supposed by some harmonists, really 
took place, we much doubt, whether the perfect consistency of 
four witnesses, who related the testimony of others, and after the 
lapse of more than twenty years, upon an affair too, that was ac- 
companied with so much excitement, would not be a little sus- 
spected by any court of justice. If we were to derive an account 
of the battle of Waterloo from four officers, who had been enga- 
ged there, we should not be disposed to deny, that there had been 
such a battle, because there were inconsistencies in their state- 
ments ; but, supposing that we had heard of the battle from them 
only, should we not be much more likely to suspect that the 
whole story were a fiction, made up for the purpose of deceiving 
us, if we found the accounts consistent to a letter. 


* This will appear more clearly from comparing the different passages, Luke 
xxiv, 2—9, ‘ Now they found the stone rolled away from the tomb; and went in, 
but found not the body of the Lord Jesus. And, whilst they were perplexing them- 
selves about this matter, behold two men came upon them in glistening apparel ; 
and said to the women, who were greatly terrified, with their faces towards the 
ground : ‘ Why are ye seeking him who is alive, among the dead? He is not here, 
but hath been raised up. Remember what he told you while he was yet in Gali- 
lee,’ &c. And they remembered this declaration, and went back from the tomb, 
&c. Mark xvi, 5—8. ‘ And as they were goinginto the tomb, (see note to page 
200) they saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed in a long shining robe :. 
and they were alarmed. Then he saith unto them, do not alarm yourselves: ye 
are seeking Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified: he hath been raised up: he is 
not here: see the place where they laid him. But depart; tell his d and 
Peter, he is going befoye you into Galilee : there will ye see him, as he told you.a ~ 
So they went out,’ &c, Matt. xxviii, 5—8. ‘ But the angel said unto the women, be 
not ye afraid: for I know that ye are seeking Jesus, who was crucified. He is not 
bere ; for he hath been raised up, as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay. And go in haste to tell his disciples, that he hath been raised from the dead : 
and behold he is going before you into Galilee : there will ye see him. Lo, TI told 
you. And they went out in haste,’ &c. As St. Joh confines himself to the rela- 
tion of the circumstances witnessed by Mary Magdalene, he is wholly silent with 
respect to the angel at the mouth of the tomb. 
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We say that the principles of human nature would lead us to 
expect discrepancies. ‘To establish this, we refer to the descrip- 
tion which has been attempted of the state of mind among the 
followers of Jesus during the time of his sepulture, and ask the 
attention of our readers to what we think a probable statement 
of the influence upon their feelings, and their convictions of the 
accounts which they received of the resurrection, supposing that 
the events occurred, and that they were reported according to 
the combined and collated narrative which we have given.—Very 
early in the morning Mary Magdalene came running to the disciples 
with the intelligence of the removal of the body. She was re- 
ceived with a degree of indifference, for which we have endea~ 
voured to account. Peter and Jobn, however, returned with her. 
Soon after their departure, the women who had seen the angels, 
_ came rushing in, one after another, agitated and alarmed beyond 
measure, each affirming in different words, and with varied mi- 
nuteness, according to their individual mental collectedness, a 
fact, than which nothing in all probability could seem more wild 
and incredible, the resurrection of a crucitied man from the grave. 
The first emotion was a doubting astonishment ; but the succes- 
sive arrivals of the women bringing the same account, and the 
recollection of the miracles of Jesus, particularly the raising of 
Lazarus, begun to work a gradual conviction of the truth of what 
they heard, when Peter and John came back, with the simple 
intelligence that the body was indeed gone, but that they had seen 
no angel—no miraculous appearance whatever. ‘The effect of 
their report can be easily imagined. Their superior authority, 
their coolness and self-possession, compared with the confusion 
and terror of the women, brought back and fixed more strongly 
than ever, the incredulity of the apostles. Every one knows the 
tendency of excited minds to shift from extreme to extreme. 
They had been almost persuaded to involve themselves afresh in 
the shame and disappointment under which they were still smart- 
ing, they had given a rash belief to the stories of the women; 
they now decidedly rejected them, and resolved not to allow 
themselves to be deceived again by their ‘idle tales.’ Just at 
this unlucky moment, Mary Magdalene came in with the infor- 
mation, that she had seen two angels, and Jesus himself. An- 
other scene of confusion commenced, but the single unsupported 
evidence of Mary, could not subdue the disbelief of the apostles, 
which had been already hardened by disappointment. In the 
language of Mark, ‘ although they heard that he was alive, and 
had been seen by her, they believed not.’ St. John implies, that 
they were not brought to believe, until Jesus had appeared to 
Simon Peter. 
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Now is it natural to suppose, that St. Matthew, or any one 
else, who might have been in the midst of all this confusion, and 
have participated in all the vicissitudes of such high-wrought ex-. 
citement, could have had clear and thoroughly accurate ideas of 
all the wonderful circumstances, that were affirmed and contra- 
dicted, believed and denied ? 

Besides, we are to remember that it was not from such testi- 
mony and under such circumstances, that the apostles derived all 
their evidence of the fact of the resurrection. If it had been so, 
it'would have served as the ground of an objection of some weight. ; 
But the evidence, which they then received, was comparative- 
ly insignificant when considered in connection with the other 
overwhelming proofs of this glorious truth ; for in the presence 
of hundreds they saw and conversed with Jesus after his death, 
enjoyed his society for forty days, and finally witnessed his visi- 
ble ascension in glory to the bosom of his Father, 


See 
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A CASE OF NON COMPOS MENTIS. t 


Te following curious docaments are worth being recorded, 
They consist of the Presentment of the grand jury, and the ver- 
dict of the petit jury, upon James Davehport, a celebrated 
fanatic, who was one of the principal instruments in producis 

the first Revival of Religion, as it was called, under Whitefield. 
They are to be found in the Boston Evenine Post, No. 370, a 
newspaper published at that time. 


‘The Presentment. 

‘Surroxk ss. &c. omitting the Form—-“ The Jurors of our 
Sovereign Lord the Kineg—upon Oath present—That one James: 
Davenport of SourHotp, in the County of Surrozx on Lone- 
Istanp, in the Government of New-York, Glerk, now Resident 
in Boston, under the Pretence of praying, preaching and ex- 
horting, at Diverse Places in the Towns of Boston and Dor- 
CHESTER, both in the County of Surro xk, first before mentioned, 
and at diverse Times in the Months of July last, and dugust cur- 
rent, particularly on, or about, the 20.Day of July last, and the 
ist and 16th Days of 4ugust current, did, at Boston aforesaid, 
in the Hearing of great Numbers of the Subjects of our Lord the 
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Kine, maliciously publish, and with a loud Voice utter and de- 
clare many slanderous and reviling Speeches, against the godly. 
and faithful Ministers of the Gospel in this Province, but more 

articularly against the Ministers of the Gospel in the Town of 

Ton aforesaid, then and there maliciously publishing and 
declaring of, and concerning them, the said Ministers, these false 
and scandalous Words, and many others to the same Effect and 
Purpose, viz. “ That the greatest Part of the said Ministers 
(meaning the Ministers of the Gospel in this Province, and more 
particularly of the Town of Boston aforesaid) were carnal and 
unconverted Men; that they (meaning the said Ministers) knew 
nothing of JESUS CHRIST, and that they were leading their 
People blindfold down to Hell, and that they were destroying and 
murdering of Souls by Thousands ; the said James Davenport, 
at the same Time, directing and advising their (the said Mini- 
sters) Hearers to withdraw from them the said Ministers, and not 
to hear them preach, nor frequent the Assemblies of publick Wor- 
ship, where they, the said Ministers, taught and preach’d, for 
that the following and hearing of them the said Ministers, was 
as destructive to the Souls of those who heard them, as swallow- 
ing Rats-Bane or Poison was to their Bodies ; praying the LORD 
to pull them the said Ministers, down, and put others in their 
Places:”> By Means whereof, great Numbers of People have 
withdrawn themselves from the publick Worship of GOD, and 
the Assemblies as by Laws required, the public Peace of our 
Lord the Kine hath been much disturb’d, the Lorp’s-Day greatly 
prophan’d, the lawful Authority had in great Contempt, all whic 
is contrary to the Laws, as also to the Peace, Crown, and Dig- 
nity of our said Lord the Kine. 
‘Jos. Green. Foreman. 


‘The said James Davenport, being arraigned upon the said 
Presentment, pleaded not guilty, and for Trial put himself on the 
Country ; a Jury being sworn to try the Issue, Mr. Bensamin 
Lanvon, Foreman; and Fellows, on Oath, say, That the said 
James Davenport ultered the Words laidin the Presentment, ex- 
cept those Words “ that they (viz. the Ministers) knew nothing 
of Jesus Curist :”? and that at the Time when he uttered these 
Words, he was non compos mentis, and therefore that the said 
James Davenport is not guilty. 

‘Attest. Samurn Tyxey Clerk.’ 





PREACHING. 


‘ Sermons being addressed to the populace, whose inattention 
seldom permits them to carry away more than a few separate 
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scraps, care must be taken to deliver nothing that is not perfectly 
innocent to the tenderest digestion. ‘The preacher must not do 
like our physicians, who often mingle antimony, solanum, opium 
and other poisonous drugs in their prescriptions ; because man- 
kind is so perverse, they will be sure to pick up the poison, and 
leave the correcting ingredients behind ; if not to swallow it, at 
least to throw in his face, and bespatter his nrg etre" 
ucker. 





OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW OF NATURE. 


‘ Tue world’s first creation, and the preservation since of things 
created, what is it, but only so far forth a manifestation by execu- 
tion, what the eternal law of God is concerning things natural ? 
And as it cometh to pass in a kingdom rightly ordered, that after 
a law is once published, it presently takes effect far and wide, 
all states framing themselves thereunto ; even so let us think it 
fareth in the natural course of the world; since the time that 
God did first proclaim the edicts of his law upon it, heaven and 
earth have hearkened unto his voice, and their labour hath been 
to do his will; “he made a law for the rain ;” he gave his 
‘‘ decree unto the sea, that the waters should not pass his com- 
mandment.”? Now, if nature should: intermit her course, and 
leave altogether, though it were but for awhile, the observation 
of her own laws; if those principal and mother elements of the 
world, whereof all things ig:this lower world are made, should 
lose the qualities which: they now have; if the frame of that 
heavenly arch erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve 
itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular volubility turn themselves any way as it might 
happen ; if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant 
doth run his unwearied couree, should, as it were, through a lan- 
guishing faintness, begin tojstand, and to rest himeelf; if the moon’ 
should wander from her beaten way, the times and seasons of the 
year blend themselves by disordered and confused mixture, the 
winds breathe out their last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth 
be defeated of heavenlyinfluence, the fruits of the earth pine away, 
as children at the withered’breasts of their mother, no longera 
to yield them relief; what would become of man himself, whom 
these things do now all serve ? See we not plainly that obedience 
of creatures unto the law of nature is the stay of the whole world ? 

The due observation of the law, which reason teacheth us, 
cannot but be effectual unto their great good who observe the 
same, for we see the whole world and each part thereof so com- 
pacted, that as long as each thing performeth only that work 
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which is natural unto it, it thereby preserveth both other things 
and also itself. Contrariwise, let any principal thing as the sun, 
the moon, any one of the heavens or elements, but once cease, 
or fail, or swerve, and who doth not easily conceive that the 
sequel thereof would be ruin both to itself, and whatsoever de- 
pendeth on it? And is it possible, that man being not only the 
noblest creature in the*world, but even a very world in himself, 
his tran$gressing the law of his nature should draw no manner of 
harm after it? Yes, “tribulation and anguish unto every soul that 
doeth evil.”» Good doth follow unto all things by observing the 
cause of their nature, and on the contrary side, evi! by not ob- 
serving it.’ Hooker. 





USE OF SCRIPTURAL LANGUAGE. 


Ir must be confessed, that those theologians who entertain 
different sentiments from the reputedly orthodox, respecting the 
atonement, the nature of future punishment, &c. have not, in the 
general tenor of their writings or preaching, been so tenacious of 
scriptural language as theiropponents. In some instances they evi- 
dently avoid scriptural expressions,lest they should appear to enter- 
tain the sentiments which they reject. But this has the appearance 
of yielding the field to the adversary, and of setting reason and 
scripture at, variance; which is very injurious to the disseminat- 
ing of their principles among illiterate Christians. While we are 
inundated by one class of instructors with scriptural phraseology, 
which seems to be cautiously avoided by the other, we cannot 
be surprised that the populace should steadfastly adhere to those, 
whose habitual language seems to evince, that they, and they 
alone, are preaching the Gospel. It is to be lamented that the 
important doctrine of Man’s redemption from the wrath of God, 
and the just punishment of his violated laws, is seldom treated, 
by those who are termed rational Christians, in any other than 
in an argumentative manner; and their arguments are solely 
employed to confute the popular notions concerning it. When 
the apostles mention the death of Christ, which is their favourite 
topic, or describe the blessings flowing from it, in varied phrase- 
ology ; when they represent him as a propitiation for sin, as a 
ransom, as a redeemer, the sanctifier; when they assert that he 
has washed us from our sins in his own blood, that he who knew 
no sin, was made sin for us, &c. it is invariably to call forth the 
best affections of the heart, that we may ‘love him who first loved 
us, and gave himself for us;’ it is to animate and encourage us 
‘to walk worthy of the holy vocation wherewith we were called.’ 
The total omission, or superficial attention to such motives, 


. 
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induces a languor into their compositions which is not compen- 
sated by the most accurate chain of reasoning, or by a superior 
elegance of language. - 

Nor can it be expected that their sentiments, however just in 
themselves, who invariably adopt the language of ethics, in the 
place of the infinitely more energetic language of theology, 
should make a due impression upon illiterate Christians. . When 
the terms virtue, and vice which the Scriptures know not, are 
incessantly substituted for holiness, righteousness, purity of heart, 
&c. which the Scriptures do know; or for sin, ungodliness, 
wickedness, which present themselves in every page, is it surpriz- 
ing that such preachers should be considered, by the multitude, 
as lecturers in Ethics, rather than as preachers of the Gospel ? 

Dr, Cogan. 
—— 
DEFINITIONS. 


By this it appears how necessary it is for any man that aspires 
to true knowledge, to examine the Definitions of former Authors ; 
and either to correct them, where they are negligently set down ; 
or to make them himselfe. For the errours of Definitions multi- 
ply themselves, according as the reckoning proceeds ; and lead 
men into absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot avoyd, 
without reckoning anew from the beginning; in which lyes the 
foundation of their errours. From whence it appears, that they 
which trust to books, do as they that cast up many little summs 
into a greater, without considering whether those little summs 
were rightly cast up or not; and at last finding the errour visi- 
ble, and not mistrusting their first grounds, know not-which wa 
to cleare themselves ; but spend time in fluttering over their 
bookes ; as birds that entring by the chimney, and finding them- 
selves inclosed in a chamber, flutter at the false light of a glasse 
window, for want of wit to consider which way they came in. 
So that in the right Definition of Names, lyes the first use of 
speech; which is the Acquisition of Science. And in ibe or 
no Definitions, lyes the first abuse ; from which proceed all false 
and senslesse Tenets; which make those men that take their in- 
struction from the authority of books, and not from their own 
meditation, to be as much below the condition of igorant men, 
as men endued with true Science are above it. For between 
true Science and erroneous Doctrines, Ignorance is in the mid- 
dle. Naturall sense and imagination are not subject to absurdi- 
ty. Nature itselfe cannot erre.: and as men abound in copious- 
nesse of language ; so they become more wise, or More mad than 
ordinary. Nor is it possible without Letters for any man to 
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become either excellently wise, or (unless his memory be hurt 
by disease, or ill constitution of organs) excellently foolish. For 
words are wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by them; 
but they are the mony of fooles, that value them by the authori- 
ty of an Aristotle, a Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other Doctor 
whatsoever, if but a man.— Hobbes’ Leviathan. 


a eee 
OSSIAN AND ST. PATRICK. 


‘Amone the miscellaneous pieces of Herder, is a dialogue on 
national religions. Its chief strain is to show that the gospel as 
a universal religion is not meant to break down the sentiments 
and manners that characterize individual nations, and thus pro- 
duce an absolute uniformity. [It complains that christianity has 
so often come harshly in on the peculiarities of a people ; intro- 
ducing a new language to the exclusion of their own in matters 
of worship ; and doing unnecessary violence to their establish- 
ed customs and habits of thinking. Two friends are introduced 
as discussing these points; and as one of them is admiring a 
beautiful sunset, that was just leaving its calm light on objects of 
a thousand different colours,—brightening them all but not 
changing any of them,—the other takes occasion to say, that in 
the same manner should ‘ the sun of righteousness’ look on the 
nations of the earth, lending its light to them equally, but spar- 
ing to each its own distinctive hues. 

The subject is introduced by the reading of a poetical dispute 
between Bssien and St. Patrick, which is pretended—for it is 
robably a mere pretension—to be translated from the English. 

t is a spirited performance ; and implies very well in the last 
stanza the care which the monkish religion took to extol the in- 
tercession of saints and apostles, while the first principles of di- 
vine truth were left unenforced. Perhaps some of our readers 
may be pleased at having it translated from Herder’s ‘ Miscel- 


Janeous Collections’ to ours. 


OSSIAN. 


Now tell me, thou man of learning, 
How say the books that are written ? 
Is not over the kingdom of Heaven 
‘The mighty Fingal the Lord? 


ST. PATRICK. 


The truth shall the books reveal thee, 
Thou hero and bard of the battle, 
In Heaven reigns not thy father, 
There rule neither Oscar nor Gaul. 
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OSSIAN. 


Thou giv’st me but mournful tidings, 
_O priest, of my friends departed. 

If Fingal prevails not in Heaven, 
What boots all thy doctrine to me ? 


ST. PATRICK. 


Wake up from thy long deep slumber, 
Wake up to a holy song! 
Extinguished is now thy vigour, 

Thou standest no more in the fight. 


OSSIAN. 


Extinguished indeed is my vigour, 
Extinct are the heroes of Fingal. 
Yet for that, no priest do I honour, 
And honour no priestly song. 


ST. PATRICK. 


The song of the priest is sweeter 
Than the sweetest of all thy harpings. 
On the hills thou wert once a hero, 
But now art thou foolish and weak. 


OSSIAN. 


I was on the hills a hero; 

That knowest thou, tongue of the scorner ! 
An eager watriour was Ossian, 

And base is thy mockery now. 


Twelve dogs always played round Fingal, 
They played in the valley of Smail ; 
Better loved I those hounds wild barking 
Than all thy bell-clanging,* priest. 


ST. PATRICK. 


Thou lovedst the dogs’ wild barking, 
_ Thou lovedst the clashing of armour, 


Far better than prayer and confession :— 
And therefore lies Fingal in bonds. 


OSSIAN. 


Thou speakest the words of deception, 
The books that thou readest deceive thee ; 


* There is a tradition that church belle were invented by Paulinus, who was 


Patrick’s cotemporary, 


New Series—vol. V. ‘QR 
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No god and no monarch has fetters, 
in which the bold Fingal lies. 


ST. PATRICK. 


The fetters of Heit are engirding 
The haughty divider of treasures. 
To my God he ascribed not the glory, 
And he pants in the house of pain. 


OSSIAN. 


O again for the heroes of Bosga! 
The invincible warriors of Moran! 
The portals of hell we would shiver, 
And ours should be the house. 


ST. PATRICK. 


Though the warlike sons of the mountains 
Should all rise again at thy calling, 
They never could shiver those portals, 
And ne’er would be yours the house. 


OSSIAN. 


How say the books that are written ? 
What is it of hell that they tell thee ? 
May it not be as pleasant as heaven? 
Is it wanting in hounds and in game? 


ST. PATRICK. 


On the wing is no insect of evening, 
In secret no moth corrupteth, 
Beneath the broad buckler of heaven, 
And the searching eye of its king. 


OSSIAN. 


Let its king take a lesson from Fingal ! 
In Fingal’s halls of welcome 

Were table and roof for the stranger, 
And none demanded,—* Whence come ?”” 


ST. PATRICK. 


Compare not a man with the Godhead, 
Of whom, old bard, thou know’st nothing : 
Long ago was established his kingdom, 
His empire ruleth for aye. 


OSSIAN. 
And shall I not Fi 
ind See ue compare ping 
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ST. PATRICK. 


O this, this hath been thy destruction, 
On thy Lord and thy God to believe not ; 
Therefore brothers and sons have fallen, 
And Ossian laments alone. 


OSSIAN. 


Not this, not this was our ruin; 

My sons and my brothers have fallen 
Because far away from them Fingal 
Must twice take the way to Rome. 


Once safely dwelt Caol and Oscar 
And Fingal aloft on the mountains. 
Loud was the hounds’ deep baying, 
And fierce their bound o’er the plain. 


The powerful Fingal was chieftain, 

We joyed to obey his bidding ; 

And no one, thou crook-staff’d preacher, 
No one then ask’d for God. , 


ST. PATRICK. 


Hold now thy wicked reproaches ; 
To hear and bear them is sinful. 
My God is higher and greater 
Than the mountain chief and thou. 


OSSIAN. 


The least renown’d of the battles, 

Which Fingal my father engag’d in, 

Is worth more than he whom thou servest, 
And, man of reading, than thou. 


ST. PATRICK. 


Yet be taught and redeemed, I beg you, 
Give heed to the teaching of meekness. 
With the weight of years thou art sinking, 
O sink without guilt to the grave! 


OSSIAN. 


I will to the care commit me: 
Of the twelve holy apostles ; 
And if I have sins committed, 
Those sins be hid in my grave. 
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A reply to Dr. Ware's, Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists. 
By Leonarp Weops, D. D.. Abbot Professor of Christian 
Theology in Theological Seminary, Andover. Flagg & Gould. 
1821, 


Answer to Dr. Woods? reply, in a Second Series of Letters ad- 
dressed to Trinitarians and Calvinists. By Henry Ware, 
D.D. Hollis Professor of Divinity in the University at Cam- 
bridge: Hillard & Meteailf. 1822. 


Remarks on Dr. Ware’s Answer. By Leonanp Woops, D. D. 
Andover. Septs 1822. 


A Postcript to the Second Series of Letters addressed to Trinita- 
rians and Calvinists, in reply to the Remarks of Dr. Woods on 
those Letters. By Henry Ware, D.D. Cambridge. 1823. 


Review of Professor Norton’s Views of Calvinism. From the 
Christian Spectator. 


"Tes controversy, commenced by Professor Stuart in 1819, 
and occasioned by Dr. Channing’s celebrated Baltimore Sermon 
of the same year, has been continued to this time, has been sup- 
ported with great ability on both sides, and seems destined to 
form a memorable epoch in the history of religious opinions in 
our country. We should regret to see all interest in this discus- 
sion dying away, a8 we are pursuaded the public can hardly ex- 
pect a better opportunity to become acquainted with the merits 
of several of the most important questions affecting the faith and 
practice of achristian.. The four first mentioned at the head of this 
article are the only publications belonging to this controversy not 
already noticed in this Journal; and these we now bring before 
our readers, rather for the. purpose of recommending them, than 
of reviewing them. It is far from our intention to take up these 
pamphlets in detail, or to go into any thing like an analysis of 
what they contain. They must be read themselves, and, from 
their very nature, they .review one another; leaving nothing for 
us todo but to offer some general remarks on the singular turn 
which this controversy has taken, and on the new and singular 
pretensions set up by the orthodox party, 
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The turn, which this controversy has taken, will not fail, we 
think, to be regarded by Unitarians in the light of an important 
concession. It seems to be now generally itted by the best 
writers on the orthodox side in New England, that the common 
objections against Calvinism are unanswerable, it we suppose Cal- 
vinism to be, what its opposers have always understood it to be. 
‘If, says Dr. Woods, ‘ the system of the Orthodox were, in truth, 
what Priestley, and Fellowes, and Belsham, and even the Au- 
thor of this Sermon [Dr. Channing] have represented it to be ; 
its consequences would indeed be pernicious..* Again he says 
in another place, ‘1 allow, indeed, that the doctrine of election, 
as set forth by Dr. Ware, admits of no defence.’t Similar con- 
cessions abound in this controversy, all which clearly evince a 
conviction on the part of the more learned and philosophical 
among the orthodox, that they must either contrive to put a new 
face on Calvinism, or else abandon the system altogether. 

They have, therefore, found themselves reduced to the alter- 
native, either of admitting that Calvinism has been represent- 
ed fairly, and then according to their own confessions it must be 
given up; or else of denying that it has been represented fairly, 
and then they change entirely the ground of the controversy— 
making the inquiry to be, not whether Calvinism be true, but 
what Calvinism is. Placed in this dilemma, it is not wonderful, 
that they have attempted the latter course ; that they have direc- 
ted all their ingenuity and learning to this single point, namely, 
io prove that Calvinism has been misrepresented ; with what 
prospect of success will presently appear. It is, however, but 
justice to these gentlemen to say, that they have undertaken 
this only in the last resort, and probably because it was their last 
resort. 

As to the general charge of misrepresenting an opponent's 
oes or system, it has always been a perpetual topic of com- 
plaint and recrimination among disputants upon all subjects. 
And doubtless, in most cases, the charge is not wholly without 
foundation. For it is hardly to be expected with regard to the 
minuter distinctions, dependencies, and relations of any system, 
and especially with regard to its moral aspects, that friends and 
enemies will see them in the same light, or receive from them 
ihe same impressions. From the very nature of the case, there- 
fore, slight misapprehensions and misrepresentations are’ scarce- 
ly to be avoided, and, when occurring, are to be treated ' 
mutual forbearance. But not such are the misappreheneions 
and misrepresentations charged upon Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware 


* Letters to Unitarians, p. 133. + Reply to Dr. Ware, p. 161. 
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and. Professor Norton. They are affirmed to relate to the ‘ es- 
sential features’ of Calvinism, to have beer made ‘ with deliber- 
ation and care,’ and as ‘in no degree the result of mistake,’ but 
of an intention to injure.’ Professor Stuart says to Dr. Chan- 
ning; ‘Whatever your aim may have been, the fact is, that you 
have awakened in all those who differ from you, a deep sensation 
of an intentiona/ injury on your part to their feelings, of contume- 
ly, and of misrepresentation of their views.’* Speaking of the 
doctrine of election Dr. Woods observes: ‘ The picture which 
Unitarians and Arminians draw of the doctrine is, in its essential 
features, very unlike the doctrine which we maintain.’ Anda 
little farther on: ‘ And any one who justifies the representation 
often made of our doctrine in this respect, justifies what may 
justly be called religious calumny.’t So likewise the conductors 
of the Christian Spectator: ‘ But in the present instance there 
is no room for such wonder, The representation is but too evi- 
dently made with deliberation and care, and is skilfully adapted 
to produce the effect intended. Jt is in no degree the result of 
mistake. The spirit which dictated the passage, we are pained 
to say, is the obvious and sufficient cause of the representation 
it contains.’ Traly these are heavy charges, and the last, espe- 
cially, expressed without much regard to the common decencies 
of language. And when we consider that these charges are pre- 
ferred against men sustaining in the community almost an unequal- 
Jed reputation for probity aud accuracy,—when we find such 
men openly and repeatedly charged with an INTENTIONAL MIS- 
REPRESENTATION MADE WITH A DELIBERATE AND MALICIOUS DE- 
SIGN TO INJURE, we cannot refrain from expressing our surprize. 
But let it pass.: One thing, however, we will say, and we hope 
these gentlemen, who are so fond of accusing their opponents of 
misrepresenting their opinions will consider it well; if there be 
guilt in misrepresenting an opponent’s opinions, there isa still 
deeper guilt in misrepresenting an opponent’s character, even 
though it may be pleaded, as in this case, in mitigation of the 
offence, that it was committed in the heat of controversy, or in 
the mortification of a defeat. 

But even the charge of an unintentional misrepresentation of 
Calvinism is not to be brought against Unitarians upon light and 
insufficient grounds, Have they_misrepresented their opponents ? 
—Have they misrepresented the system of their opponents ?— 
Have they misrepresented Calvinism ? These questions, (entirely 
distinct though often confounded together) can be determined in 
no way so well as by trying the representation, which Unitari- 


* Letters, p. 165. + Reply, pp. 150, 156, 
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ans have given, by those great and acknowedged principles that 
should govern us in which we say of the characters, opinions and 
system of an adverse party. 

One important rule to be observed in speaking of our oppo- 
nents is, that we should never, unless under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, charge vu them, personally, what we believe to 
be the moral effects of their system, as we understand it. We 
may look upon a system as very bad in its moral influences, and 
so it may be as we understand it, and we may understand it right. 
But we should consider, that those who embrace this system 
probably understand it very differently ; and whether they under- 
stand it right or wrong, it is plain that they will be affected by it, 
not according to our apprehensions of it, but according to their 
own. It is, therefore, a mark of great unfairness to represent 
the moral effects of any system upon those who hold it, as being 
the same with what we believe they would be upon ourselves, 
if we held it. Now if we apply this rule to the representations 
complained of, we shall find that it has not been violated. The 
representations which Unitarians have given have been of Cal- 
vinism, not of Calvinists—of the Calvinistic system, in itself con- 
sidered, and not as it is understood and received by those who 
call themselves Calvinists. Unitarians have said that Calvinism, 
in itself considered, is a bad system, that its moral tendencies are 
bad, and that many of its avowed doctrines, and many more of 
its implied principles are impious and blasphemous. This is what 
they have often said, and it is what they will probably often say 
again, as they do firmly believe it—as firmly as they do their 
own existence. But, in saying this, they affirm nothing of Cal- 
vinists themselves. What Calvinists are, and what effects the 
Calvinistic system, as they understand it, may have had upon 
them, has nothing to do with the question what Calvinism really 
is. Calvinists themselves may be all that they would wish to be, 
and all that they would be thought to be, and yet Calvinism 
itself, properly understood and explained, may be all that Uni- 
tarians ever represented it as being. Many among the French 
Atheists sustained the fairest characters in all their social and 
domestic relations; but ought this circumstance to affect our 
views of Atheism ? My 

A second general rule to be observed in speaking of our oppo- 
nents is, that we never should represent them as holding any 
principles or doctrines, which they do not admit, or eri 
expressly disclaim, even though we may think them to be legiti- 
mate inferences from the system which they profess*to hold. In 
the application of this rule, however, an important distinction is 
to be observed. Though we have no right to charge even the 
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legitimate inferences from any system upon the professed holders 
of that system, yet we have a right, and an undoubted right, to. 
charge them upon the system itself. Every man or body of men 
are at liberty, we conceive, to explain, or limit, or modify their 
own opinions as they ‘please; and may claim to be understood 
according to these explanations, limitations, or modifications, so 
far as they are known. But it is to be observed that these — 
explanations, limitations and modifications respect their own 
belief only, and have nothing to do with the system which they 
rofess to hold. ‘The Calvinistic system is one thing, and the 
actual belief of those who call themselves Calvinists is another ; 
just as the Christian system is one thing, and the actual belief of 
those who call themselves Christians is another. The Calvinis- 
tic system like the Christian system, is what it is in itself, and not 
what is it, the opinions or wishes of its friends or enemies. Con- 
sidered, too, as a system, the doctrines and principles, which it 
may contain by necessary implication, are just as much constitu- 
ent parts of the system, and may, therefore, be urged with as 
much justice against it, or in its favour, as if they were expres- 
sed and avowed. With respect to the inferences urged against 
any system, the only question to be determined is, whether they 
are legitimate inferences from the system, or not. The mere 
circumstance that they are disallowed by those, who profess to 
hold the system, is nothing. This is, indeed, a good reason why 
we should not represent these inferences as a part of the actual 
belief of those who thus expressly and honestly disclaim them ; 
but it is, certainly no reason why we should not urge them as 
an objection against the system, in itself considered, if we sup- 
ose them to be in fact legitimate inferences from the system. 
at the manner in which the orthodox conduct the contro- 
versy» Are they not continually alleging it as an objection to 
Unitarianism, that it exalts reason above revelation, and pro- 
-heaven as the reward of merit. They know very well 
that Unitarians disavow these pretended inferences from their 
system; still, however they urge them,—and we admit that they 
have an undoubted right to urge them—not indeed against Uni- 
tarians—but against the Unitarian system in itself considered, 
provided they can make it appear, that these pretended inferen- 
ces are fair and legitimate ones. 

Applying, therefore, the rule which we have now laid down, 
and making the important distinction which we have endeavoured 
to define and illustrate, it will be found, that the representations of 
Calvinism, which Unitarians have given, are perfectly just and 
fair. They have said, for example, that Calvinism makes God 
the author of sin, and mar a mere machine. They have not 
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said that Dr. Woods, or the conductors of the Christian Specta- 
tor avow these doctrines, or believe them; and as to the ques- 
tion at issue, it is a matter of perfect indifference whether they 
do or not. ‘We need to be continually reminded, that the ques- 
tion before us is not what Calvinists profess, or what this or that 
nominal Calvinist believes; but what is Calvinism itself, consid- 
ered as a system, when properly understood and explamed, 
Now Unitarians have said and still say, that Calvinism itself, pro- 
perly understood and explained, teaches by necessary implica 
tion, that God is the author of sin, and man is a mere machine; 
and this they have proved by arguments and authorities which, as 
they think, are unanswered and unanswerable. If, indeed, these 
arguments and authorities are fairly disproved, or set aside, then 
it will appear that Calvinism bas been misrepresented ; but this 
has not been done, and cannot be done. ‘To say then, that Cal- 
vinism has been misrepresented, merely because some, who call 
themselves Calvinists, will not admit the representation, or per- 
haps expressly disclaim it, is to mistake entirely the ground of 
the controversy, and the particular point in dispute. How, we 
would inquire, can any system be exposed and refuted but by 
tracing it to consequences, which the holders of that system have 
never considered, and, therefore, have never believed, but will 
reject at once as no part of their real belief. Supposing Calvin- 
ism to be as false and pernicious a system, as Unitarians in their 
consciences believe it to be, we should not expect that this would 
appear on the face of any representation of the system given 
Calvinists themselves, nor on the face of any representation 
which Calvinists, as such, would acknowledge ; for upon giving 
or acknowledging any such representations they rae cease, of 
course, to be Calvinists. We could only expect to-make it ap- 
pear by tracing the system to its consequences; and by exposing 
all that it teaches whether expressly or by necessary implication ; 
and in this way we should, no doubt, bring into view many fea- 
tures and principles of Calvinism, which the mass of those, who 
profess the system, have never considered, and therefore have 
never believed; but which nevertheless belong to the system, 
and prove its falsity, and its pernicious tendency. If, then, we 
have exposed and refuted Calvinism,’ in the only way, in which 
it could be exposed and refuted, on the supposition that it were 
as false and pernicious a system, as we believe and affirm it to be, 
we ought to be satisfied ; and we do not perceive what more, or 
what else, could have been expected from us. en gant 

There is another general rule to be scrupulously-observed in 
the representations which we may give of an adverse system. 
We are to take our views of it from its accredited formulas, and 
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most approved expounders. Every sect of Christians has bad in 
its connection extravagant and fanciful writers,who have attempted 
to explain and enforce their system without understanding it 
themselves, and whose writings, therefore, are not regarded as of 
any authority even by their own denomination. For any one, 
therefore, to collect together the most extravagant and offensive 
passages from such writers, and to give them tothe world, as a fair 
view of what their party generally believe, would be manifestly. dis- 
honowrable and unjust. This, however, it will not be pretended 
that Unitarians have done, in the representations, true or false, 
which they have given of Calvinism; as they have taken their 
views and statements of that system entirely from such works as 
those of Calvin, the Westminster Assembly, and President Ed- 
wards. If we are not to learn what Calvinism is from such 
authorities, we really do not know from what source the knowl- 
edge is to be derived. | 

But though Unitarians have taken their representations of 
Calvinism from the best’ Calvinistic authorities, it may still be 
contended, that they have coloured and exaggerated these repre- 
sentations, so as to present the system in distorted forms and 
under false lights, thereby to expose it to unmerited odium. or 
ridicule. We readily admit the weight of this charge, if it could 
be sustained ; but we deny, that it can be. All will admit, we 
think, that Calvinism was never presented in a form more tho- 
roughly disgusting and shocking, than in the * Views? given of it 
by Professor Norton. And yet it is not a little remarkable, that 
Mr. N. has confined himself in that performance to a simple 
statement of some of the fundamental and distinguishing doctrines 
of Calvinism, as they are actually taught in the standard works 
on the Calvinistic side, and in the very language in which they 
are there taught. He has demonstrated, therefore, that to 
colour or distort the picture of Calvinism as it has been drawn by 
its own friends, is altogether unnecessary, if not impossible; and 
that the system is such in itself, that it can hardly be misrepresent- 
ed except for the better. We should think that enough had 
been said: on this point to silence our opponents forever ;— 
enough and more than enough to convince them, that no doctrine 
of Calvinism has ever yet been expressed by any Unitarian 
writer in terms stronger, coarser, or more offensive, than are 
used in the standard ofthodox works to express the same doctrine. 
This is, of course, no subject for argument or reasoning, and we 
can, therefore, in proof of what we have said, simply refer our 
readers to Professor Norton’s Views of Calvinism, where they 
may see the system in the very language, in which its warm- 
-est friends and ablest advocates have chosen to have it stated. 
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But as our orthodox friends do not appear to be fully satisfied 

with these * Views’ of the system which they profess to hold, we 
shall take the liberty to give them some more of the same kind, 
boping by these means to make them understand their system 
better than they hitherto have done, whether they like it any 
better or not. We shall however still continue scrupulously to 
observe the rule, which we have just laid down, and take 
nothing but from their standard writers, and public professions of 
faith. In the first place, then, inorder to show that Unitarians 
have not used any colouring or exaggeration in stating the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of Original Sin, we quote the following passage 
from the Formula Concordiae (Formula of Agreement) respect- 
ing the articles of the celebrated Augustan or Ausburg Confes- 
sion. | | i : 
‘Christians ought not only to recognize and declare their 
actual omissions and transgressions of the commandments of God 
to be sins; but further, that dreadful and abominable hereditary 
disease, by which their whole nature is corrupted, should be. al- 
together regarded by them as a horrible sin, and indeed as_ the 
principle and source of all sins, from which other transgressions 
spring as from a root, and flow as from a fountain. And this 
evil Luther is accustomed to call sometimes the sin of nature, 
(peccatum naturae) and sometimes the sin of the person, (pecca- 
tum personae) in order to signify, that though a man should 
avoid all evil in thought, word, or action, (which indeed after the 
fall of our first parents, it is impossible human nature should do, 
in this life,) yet nevertheless the nature and person of man is sin- 
ful; that is, that in its inmost parts, and in the deepest recesses 
of the heart, it is in every part, completely and wholly, infected, 
poisoned, and thoroughly corrupted by original sin, in the sight 
of God. And an account of this corruption, and the sin of our 
first parents, the nature or person of man [that is man, simply as 
MAN] is accused and condemned by the law of God, so that by 
nature we are children of wrath, bond slaves of death and damna- 
tion, unless we are delivered and preserved from these evils by 
the benefit of the merits of Christ.’* 

It is in this language, that the first reformers express the doc- 
trine of Original Sin in a public official document. Now we ask 
for a single Unitarian writer, who has attempted an exaggeration 
upon this. Indeed if Mr. Norton had selected from, the whole 
compass of language the terms, which might the most fully, and 
strongly, and unequivocally confirm his statements coments 
Calvinistic doctrine of original sin, and show the folly and false- 


* Libri Symbolici Eccles, Evangelice. Joh, Aug. Henr, Tittmann. 1817, 
p. 553, 
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hood of those contained in the Spectator, he could not have put 
together words more to his purpose than those which we have 
just quoted. 

Again; when Unitarians represent Calvinists as preaching the. 
doctrine that innumerable infants will be. punished with eternal 
damnation, solely on account of original sin, without any person- 
al transgressions, it is often said that they colour and exaggerate 
the statement. It is denied, or at least disputed, that any Calvin- 
ist, of respectable standing, and iv his sober senses, ever pushed 
the horrible consequences of his system so far. But if any man 
has doubts upon this point, we think they will be effectually re- 
solved upon reading the following quotations from Dr. Twiss, 
Prolocutor of the assembly of divines at Westminster, a writer 
of eminence in his day, and expressly referred to by the Condues 
tors of the Christian Spectator as of authority in determining 
what Calvinism was. 

* In regard to those,’ says this writer, ‘ who are condemned to 
eternal death solely on account of Original Sin, their condemna- 
tion to eternal death is the consequence of Adam’s transgression 
alone. But many infants depart this life in Original Sin, and 
consequently are condemned to eternal death on account of Ori- 
ginal Sin alone ; therefore, the condemnation of many INFANTS to 
ETERNAL DEATH is the consequence of Adam’s transgression 
solely.* 

‘The sin of Adam, | confess, was not ours as perpetrated by 
us in our proper persons ; but was rather the sin of our nature, 
than of our persons, But we existed even then in the loins 
of Adam, as Levi did in those of Abraham, when the latter paid 
tithes to Melchisedec ; and his sin is made ours by the imputation 
of God; so that it has exposed INNUMERABLE INFANTS ([o DIVINE 
WRATH, who were guilty of this sin, AND OF NO OTHER.’f 

There, we ask whether any Unitarian ever attempted to col- 
our or exaggerate a doctrine like this—a doctrine taught in so 
many words by the Prolocutor of the assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, and by a thousand others—a doctrine, moreover, 
which follows necessarily from the Calvinistic system, and which 
would now be insisted on by all real and consistent Calvinists, if 
they thought their people would bear it. Notthat we look upon 
this doctrine as presenting the very worst feature of Calvinism ; 
for why should it be thought a more horrible idea, that God will 
punish innumerable infants with eternal damnation for what they 


* Twissi Vindiciae Gratiae Potestatis et Providentiae Dei, Edit, Secund. 4to, 
Amst. 1631. Lib. I. p. 48. 


+ Ibid,.Lib, HI, p. 21, 
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cannot help, than that he will punish innumerable adult ere sot 
with eternal damnation for what they cannotdo? — 

But it may be mi 2 that Unitarians have at least misrepres 
sented the doctrine of human inability, as it has been tanght by 
those who believe in Original Sin, and the irrespective decrees 
of God. Let the following passage, in’ Luther’s treatise on the 
Servitude of the Will, be read and we think all willadmit that 
but: little occasion has been left us for colouring and eps se 
tion. - 

‘ If any one should objent says he, ‘that it isdifficult to defend 
the mercy and justice of God, inasmuch as he condemns: the 
UNDESERVING, (1MMERITOS) that is, those who are impious, only be« 
cause they are born in impiety, and Aave no power, in any way, 
to do any thing to save themselves from remaimmg impious 
being condemned, but are forced by a necessity of nature torsin 
and perish, conformably to what Paul says: * We were all childs 
ren of wrath like others’—seeing that THEY WERE CREATED 8UCH 
BY GOD HIMSELF from seed corrupted by the sip of one man, 
Adam ; [cum tales creentur ab ipsomet Deo ex semine vitiato 
per unius Adami peccatum]—l answer, 

‘That we must honour and reverence the great mercy of God 
toward those whom he justifies and saves, though most unwor- 
thy ; and that we must defer something at least to therdtvine wis- 
dom, so as to believe God just, when -he may appear unjust to 
us. For if his justice were such, that human apprehension might 
perceive it to be just; it plainly would not be divine, and would 
differ in nothing from human justice.”* » ut 

Here we find one of the difficulties of Calvinism; stated in as 
strong and offensive terms as ever proceeded from the pen of a 
Unitarian, and admitted in all its force by one who -will not be 
accused of unfriendliness to that system. How this difficulty is 
to be explained, and reconciled with the divine character, our 
readers have seen, simply by denying that God 1s a "ee being 3 
that is to say, as we understand justice, — 

This leads us to make a few more citations from high Calvins 
istic authorities to prove. that their representations of the divine 
character have not been coloured, or exaggerated by Unitarians, 

Speaking of the punishment of infants, Dr. ‘Twiss is pleased to 
observe : ‘ These judgments of God are tremendous, | confess, 
but just; nor are they to be brought before the tribenal.of 
human wisdom and justice, nor examined and discussed ‘by the 
rules of our reason and equity. Especially as it is lawful for 
God the Creator to treat a creature, however innocent, (quentum- 


¥ De servo arbitrio. Opp. Tom. 11. fol. Witebergae, 1562. fol. 485. 
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vis immerentem) in whatever manner he pleases, whether it seem 
good to God to annihilate him, or to inflict upon him any torture 
whatever.’* 

» In his second book, this writer has a digression, the object of 
which is to prove, that ‘God may afflict or torment an innocent 
creature at pleasure.’ Probatur posse Deum creaturam imme- 
rentem ajfligere, seu pro libito cruciare,—‘ Let us come,’ says this 
champion of thorough Calvinism, ‘to the reasons which are 
brought to — that it is repugnant to the justice of God to 
punish or afflict one who is not a sinner.’ And under this head 
we are not at all surprised to find him urged, at last, to declare 
it asa consequence of his system, that ‘ THERE is NO SUCH THING 
IN GOD AS JUSTICE, PROPERLY SO CALLED, IN RESPECT TO HIS 
CREATURES, that is to say, by which he is bound in respect to 
them.’ *** ‘] acknowledge,’ says he, no other justice in God, 
than that, by which he wisely orders all things to effect his own 
purposes.’ 

So much for the principles on which Calvinism would make it 
appear that the Judge of ail the earth willdo right. And now for 
the attitude in which this system, and some at least of its most 
distinguished supporters, would have him presented to our affec- 
tions. 

‘ The bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the arrow made ready 
to the string, and justice bends the arrow at your heart, and 
strains the bow, and it is nothing but the mere pleasure of God, 
and that of an angry God, without any promise or obligation at 
all, that keeps the arrow one moment from being made drunk 
with your blood.’{ 

And this is Gop! Accustomed as we have been to the repre- 
sentations which are given of him by the sacred writers, who 
almost exhaust the language of metaphor to convey to our minds 
the most beautiful and touching images of the divine goodness 
and mercy, who speak of him continually as our Father, as Love 
itself, delighting to do us good, preserving us as the apple of his 
eye, a strength to the needy, a shadow from the heat and a re- 
fuge from the storm—really we should hardly have known Him. 


* Vindiciae Gratiae Polestatis and Prov. Dei. Lib, IIL. p. 21. 


t Edward’s Works, Vol. vii. p. 495, But as some of our readers may suppose 
that this is the attitude which God assumes towards great sinners only, President 
Edwards is careful to set us right on this point. For he immediately observes: 
‘ Thus are ail you that never passed under a great change of heart, by the mighty 

wer of the Spirit of God upon your souls; all that were never born again, &c, 
ee. (however you may have reformed your life in many things, and may have had 
religious affections, and may keep up a form of religion in your families, and closets, 
and in the houses of God, and may be strict in it’) &c. &c, that is to say, all that 
are not Calvinists, 
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We had thought that God felt some degree of tenderness and con- 
passion even for the evil and unthankful, so long, at least, as they 
continued in a state of trial. But President Edwards would 
have us believe, that ‘ they are now the objects of that very same 
anger and wrath of God, that is expressed in the torments of 
heill.’* and that God ‘ holds them over the pit of hell, much as 
one holds a spider, or some loathsome insect, over the fire.’t 
It was in such language, and under such images, as Professor 
Norton bas abundantly shown, that this great beresiarch was in 
the constant practice of representing the character of the Deity, 
and the relations which -he sustained towards all such as had not 
been ‘ converted according to rule,’ as he somewhere expresses 
it. The conductors of the Christian Spectator will probably say 
again that this was a mere matter of taste with the gentleman, 
and, whether to be approved or not, has nothing to do with»his 
opinions as a Calvinist. But we would ask them, whether they 
think, that any one would be likely to acquire such a taste, who 
had not previously. imbibed calvinistic sentiments ; and also, 
what effect such representations of the Supreme Being are likely 
to produce on the devotional feelings.—And here we cannot but 
pause to remark on the unaccountable dullness and apathy of the 
ublic mind respecting the representations that are given of our 
Sesmealy Father. Let a man but doubt the correctness of a 
single text, word, or syllabie of the common version of the Scrip- 
tures, a version having no authority but what it derives from a 
few fallible, and prejudiced, and comparatively ignorant translators 
—or let him call in question a dogma of some antiquated cate- 
chism or creed, bring it to the test of God’s word, expose it, and 
hold it up to merited execration—or let him but call by their 
right names the wild fancies and insane ravings of some distin- 
guished leader of a party, whose reputation it is for the interest 
of that party to bolster up—and lo! every mouth is opened and 
every hand is raised against the ‘ damnable heresy.’ It is, for- 
sooth, an offence which ‘ the charity of the Son of God would 
not cower.j’? Yet these very persons will sit, calmly and pa- 
tiently, year after year, and hear a man ascribe principles, and 
dispositions, and measures to their God, which, if he were to as- 
cribe the same, or any thing like the same, to themselves or their 
friends, they would rise with indignation from their places, and 
« drive him from their presence. 
We readily admit, that when Calvinists apply language like 
the above to the Supreme Being, they do not realize, at the time, 
the full extent of its horrid import ; and also that its effects, on 


* Ibid. p. 489. + Ibid. 496. t Review, p. 39. 
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those who hear it, are not to the full extent so pernicious as might 
be reasonably apprehended; for there are many circumstances 
and considerations, that come in to limit and qualify these effects. 
But that the long continued practice of using or hearing such 
language must have some influence on the character, and espe- 
cially, on our views of life and providence, is beyond a doubt. 
Indeed, when oppressed with a sense of human infirmity and im- 
perfection, and of the many severe and painful trials and suffer- 
angs which are the lot of man—what is there to make us feel our 
existence to be a blessing, but the consciousness that there is a 
God, over all, who pitieth us as a father pitieth his children? If, 
then, we had no God but the God which Calvinism presents to 
us, we could not account our existence a blessing, nor thank our 
Maker for it. This, indeed, is expressly admitted, and in so 
many words, by one of the best Calvinists, and one of the best 
Christians, who have ever lived. ‘ Now. since this is the case,’ 
says Dr. Watts, ‘that the bulk of mankind are born to trouble 
and misery bere, as Job, v. 7. and as we have sufficiently shown 
before ; and if they are also most likely to run into sin and folly 
in this world, and misery in another, ‘for almost the whole 
world lies in wickednes,’ 1 John v. 19. and ‘ there are few who 
shall be saved,’ Matth. vii. 14, this circumstance surely forbids 
our mere existence or entrance into such a life to be called a 
blessing ; and consequently we cannot reasonably give thanks 
merely on that account to the almighty being that made as.* 
Such were the unhappy conclusions to which this excellent man 
was led irresistibly by the interpretation which his system oblig- 
ed him to put upon the word and providence of God. 

But we have said- enough, and much more than we intended, 
on this view of our subject. We think our readers must be sat- 
isfied, that whether the representations of Calvinism which Uni- 
tarians have given be ‘true or false, it cannot be denied, that they 
have taken them from the highest Calvinistic authorities, with- 
out any colouring or exaggeration. 

Still it may be objected to these representations, that they 
do not recognize and admit certain metaphysical distinctions, 
much relied.on by Calvinists, and thought by them to relieve 
their system from all difficulties. But why is it that these dis- 
tinctions have not been recognized and admitted? It is because 
they have been proved, again and again, to be -utterly futile and 
unmeaning. Our limits will allow us to notice particularly but 
one of these distinctions ; ‘but it shall be that one, to which-our 


1 ae and Recovery of Mankind. Works, 4to. London: 1753, vol. vi. p. 
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epponents'most confidently appeal, and which may in fact be 
considered as the foundation of all the others. phbhbehpe 
Calvinists tell us, that though we believe men to be born with 
a sinful natere, and ‘we believe God to be the real author 
of this sinful nature, still'it is not necessary to suppose God is 
the author of the sinfulness of this nature, because * there is not 
the least need of supposing any evil quality, infused, implanted, 
or wrought into the nature of man, by any positive cause or in- 
fluence whatsoever.’* They account for Original Sin in the 
following manner. They suppose that human nature, before 
the fall, possessed the same natural appetites, desirés, and affec- 
tions as at present; that these existed in man while in a state of 
innocence; but were consistent with his being in a state of inno- 
cence, only because they were entirely controlled by the super- 
natural grace of God. But that after the fall, this supernatural 
grace was withdrawn from human nature ; and then the sole 
irresistible tendency of these natural principles was to sin. {tis 
with this nature, whose sole tendency is to sin, thal man is now ~ 
created. But the nature of man has become so deplorably sin- 
ful, not through any positive act of God in infusing sin into man ; 
but merely through a positive act in withdrawing his grace which 
had been justly forfeited; and without which human nature left 
to itself is capable only of sin. This statement, as made by 
Twiss and Edwards, and many other Calvinists, is not brought 
forward by them, as the coriductors of the Spectator ignorantly 
suppose, in order to prove that human nature is not now ee 
roughly sinful, but only in order to justify God in respect to this 
fact, by explaining that it has become thus sinful only through a 
privative, and tiot through a positive act of his. The object of 
the statement is solely to vindicate God by the force of this dis- 
tinction; and the only thing respecting it which presents a diffi- 


* Edward's Doctrine of Original Sin. Works, vol. vi. p.428. The distinction 
stated above is similar to that which is made by Ca!vinists respecting the doctrine 
of the divine decrees, according to which it is affirmed, in so many words, that bt 
determines the will of man to every act of sin, but, at the same time, it is deni 
that he is the author ofsin. So, for instance, Dr. Twiss :** poterit etiam determin+ 
are voluntatem creaturae ad actum peccatfi, interim ut.non fit. auctor peccati, 

ii. p. 65. Calvin in his work on Predestination es aeterna Dei pracdestinatione 
states in the strongest language, that the sins of men are willed by God, and 
duced by his operation on the hearts of men, (See particularly Tractatus 

ci. p. 626, seqq.)--Edwards gives us a still more characteristic display of his meta- 
physics in attempting to reconcile the doctrine of Imputation, with reason and jus- 
tice. (Doctrine of Orignal Sin part iv. chap. iii.) He tells us, that personal indentity 
in an individual is merely the result of an ‘ arbitrary constitution’ of God y—that I 
am responsible and punishable for the sins I committed yesterday merely in conse- 
quence of an arbitrary constitution of God. Consequently this same arbitrary con- 
stitution may make itjust as reasonable and right, that I should be responsible and 
punishable for the sin which Adam co:nmitted six thousand.years, ago, as for the sin 
which IT myself committed yesterday ; for it is all a matter of arbitrary constitution. 
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culty and requires explanation, (and this difficulty we profess 
ourselves unable to explain,) is the phenomenon, that a man, 
whose common sense had not been annihilated, should in making 
such a statement, suppose he was uttering any thing bout the 
most futile absurdity. l, a sinner, and nothing bat a sinner, 
with no tendencies in the nature with which | am born, but irre- 
sistible tendencies to sin, and ruin, and eternal misery, ask how 
this constitution of things i is reconcilable with the goodness of my 
Maker ; and a Calvinistic metaphysician thinks he has given me 
an answer, when he says, that my nature, considered as mere 
human nature, is created in me, as it was created by God in 
Adam; that this nature, to be sure, can be restrained from 
continual sin only by supernatural grace, but that I have forfeit- 
ed all claim to this grace by Adam’s transgression ; that God, 
therefore, has a right to withdraw it from me, but that in thus 
depriving me of what is necessary to save me, he does not 
‘enfuse, implant, or work into me any evil quality by any posi- 
tive cause or influence whatsoever.’—If my nature, the nature 
with which I am born, the nature which | inherit, the nature 
that is created in me, be sitful, and if it has become so through 
an act of God, what possible difference can it make whether this 
act of God be supposed to have been a positive act, or a priva- 
tive act,—-whether it has consisted in adding something which 
has made my nature sinful, or in taking away something which 
has left my nature sinful. In either case, it is the actual consti- 
tution of God, my Maker, and presents, in either case, the same 
difficulty. 

It is by distinctions as groundless and unmeaning as this, that 
Calvinists would blind and confound the understandings of their 
converts, and reconcile them to the palpable absurdities of their 
syntem. That these distinctions should be sufficient to satisfy 
the consciences of those who are determined to be Calvinists at 
all events, we do not wonder, because we know how very little 
is necessary to satisfy men’s consciences in such cases. Nor is 
it matter of surprise that they should often bave the effect to 

rplex and silence many honest minds, unused to this sort of 
meiaphysical shuffling, and hardly able to believe but that their 
must be something, even though they cannot descern it, in what 
men bring forward with so much parade, and with such an air of 
confidence and triumph. But it can scarcely be expected, that 
much regard will be paid to these distinctions by those, to whom 
their utter futility has been again and again exposed. Let our 
opponents propose any distinction, even a metaphysical distinc- 
tion,to relieve their system from embarrassment, and if it can be 
shown to be real and substantial one, Unitarians will not fail to 
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consider it in their views of Calvinism. We should, nevertheless, 
regard it as a very suspicious circumstance of any system, that it 
can only be defended by the help of metaphysical distinctions ; 
and a very injurious circumstance, if the system, like that of Cal- 
vinism, be designed to have a practical bearing upon mankind 
in. general ; for the bulk of mankind are incapable of under- 
standing snch distinctions, supposing them to be real, so that to 
them the whole system, in itself considered, and in all its prac- 
tical influences, will be the same in effect, as if those distinctions 
did not exist. ' 

Many, however, will admit that we have given a fair represen- 
tation of Calvinism as it was, but not of Calvinism as it is. But 
is not Calvinism one individua) system, as much so as Chris- 
tianity? Can there be two systems differing from one another, 
and yet each one be Calvinism, properly so called? We might 
as well talk of two Christianities. If, then, it be true, as it seems 
to be admitted, that we have given a fair representation of the 
old Calvinistic system, and still it should appear that, in doing 
this, we have not represented truly the opinions of the modern 
Orthodox of New-England, it would manifestly follow—not that 
we have. misrepresented Calvinists, but that the modern Ortho- 
dox of New-England are not Calvinists. They may hold another 
system resembling Calvinism, and better than Calvinism, but not, 
unless our logic fails us, a system which shall be at once 
the same with Calvinism, and yet different from it.* If the 
Orthodox in this section of our country feel themselves to be 
aggrieved, because they have been represented as holding the 
principles and doctrines of Calvinism, let them renounce that 
system. Let them confess to the world that they have abandon- 
ed it. But let them not think to assume to themselves the cre- 
dit among. their own party of retaining the doctrines of the 
Reformation, as they improperly call them, and yet when these 
very doctrines are charged upon them by their opponents, fly 
into a passion and complain of being abused. 


* Unitarians may, indeed, differ widely from one another, and from age to age, 
and still be strictly speaking Unitarians, But the case is not a parallelone, Uni- 
tarianism does not consist, like Calvinism, of a system of doctrines, in which it is 
necessary that each particular doctrine should be understood in one particular ac- 
ceptation in order to make the system consistent in itself. Neither is it proposed, like 
Calvinism, as a System of Religion, properly so called, framed with a view to give 
one particular explication of the divine economy; so that to put another construc- 
tion upon Calvinism is the same thing to all intents and purposes, as to the 
diyine economy by another system, Unitarjanism, as such, consists in belief 
of one single doctrine, namely, the absolute personal unity of God; so'thatin what- 
ever form this doctrine is held, and however connected, (provided nothing is held 
inconsistent with this one doctrine,) it makes the person, who thus holds it, strictly 


speaking a Unitarian, 
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It is generally known that since the days of Edwards, a part, and 
latterly, we believe, a majority, of the clergymen reputedly Or- 
thedox in New- England, have used a different language respect 
ing certain tenets of Calvinism from what would formerly have 
been deemed admissible. But our opponents, in their sense of 
the high impertance of this class of theologians, have entirely 
forgotten, that the Calvinism of the straitest creeds is still the 
Calvinism publicly professed by the great body of Calvinistic 
Churches in our country. The Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms are the public standards of faith of the whole Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. This same Confession is the 
siandard of all the Scotch churches in America; nay, it is the 
foundation of the Saybrook Platform, which does not vary from 
it in the softening of any doctrine ; and this Saybrook Platform, 
which was reprinted under the inspection of the General Asso- 
ciation in 1810, is the professed standard of the Calvinism of 
Connecticut. The Reformed Dutch Churches in America still 
use the Confesssion of the famous Synod of Dort. Moreover, it 
is but about ten or twelve years since a book was published, 
which made some noise at the time, and which was received 
with much favour by the great body of Calvinists in the middle 
and southern states, in which book the doctrines of Calvinism are 
stated in as broad and offensive a form, as in any work which we 
recollect to have read. With these facts before us we cannot 
think that in opposing Calvinism, properly so called, we are as 
one who beateth the air, or that we are engaged in adjusting and 
controverting *‘ the creed of dead men.’ e must also express 
our surprise, that it did not occur to Professor Stuart and Dr. 
Woods, before they accused Dr. Channing of misrepresenting 
their sentiments, that his sermon was prepared for, and of course 
accommodated to the state of religious opinion in a city, where 
the distingaishing pecuharities of the orthodox clergy in New- 
England were known to be almost as obnoxious as bis own, 
leaving him no occasion to expose, or combat them, or even to 
bring them into view. 

Dr. Woods is pleased to say that ‘If there is any principle 
respecting the moral government of God, which the Orthodox 
clergy in New-England earnestly labour to inculeate, it is this ; 
that, as accountable beings, we have a conscience, and a power of 
knowing and performing our duty. Our zeal in defence of this 
principle has been such, as to occasion no small umbrage to some, 
who. are attached to every feature and every phraseology of 
Calvinism. On this subject there is, in fact, a well known dif- 
ference between our views, and those of some modern, as well 
as more ancient Divines, who rank high on the side Orthodoxy, 
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I arge it therefore; as a matter of justice, that how earnestly so- 
ever the Author of this Sermon [Dr. C.] might have been dispo- 
sed to censure the opinions of others, he ought to have made an 
express exception ip our favour.’* 

ith respect to the differences, here intimated as existing be- 
tween the nominal Calvinists of New England, and Calvinists 
elsewhere, we, of course, if we thought them material, should 
be the first to wish to put them upon record ; and our only fear 
would be, that by continually recurring to the subject, we might 
expose ourselves to the imputation of attempting, in au unworthy 
manner, to promote groundless divisions and jealousies among 
our opponents. One distinction, however, we cheerfully award 
to the Orthodox in this quarter. The ability, and erudition, 
and, not less so, the spirit discovered by the gentlemen of Ando- 
ver, in their late controversial writings, reflect much credit on 
the state of theological learning in that place, and when these 
writings are compared with similar publications by the Calvinists 
at the South, the contrast, to be sure, is sufficiently striking, and 
to the latter gentlemen, we should think, sufficiently humihating 
and mortifying. But as to any real differences in opinion, so far 
as at present developed, we confess we find nothing in them like 
a considerable approach towards the truth, The orthodoxy of 
Calvin, or the orthodoxy of the Assembly’s Catechism, or the 
orthodoxy of President Edwards, or the orthodoxy of Dr. Woods 
—they are alike incapable of being reconciled with reason, with 
known facts respecting human nature, with the goodness of God, 
or with man’s accountability.f Take for example the boasted 
distinction of New England orthodoxy, intimated above in the 
extract from Dr. Woods ;—that, in opposition to proper Calvin- 
ism, it recognizes and asserts man’s ability. And so indeed it does 
man’s natural ability ; but it denies, as stoutly as Calvinism itself, 
his moral ability, that is, his ability to do a morally good action 


* Letters to Unitarians, p. 130, 


+ We did intend to shew this more at length in this review; but our limits will 
not permit. We can refer our readers for information on this subject to Ely’s 
Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism, Suffice it, for the present, to say 
that the principal change which Calvinism has undergone, consists in an attempt to 
accommodate it a little more, at least in appearance, to the improved state of bibli- 
_ eal science and the philosophy of the mind. This has been done, for the mest part, 
by altering the phraseology on some points without any material change of the 
idea, and introducting a score more of metaphysical distinctions, the commen sub- 
terfuges of Calvinism. More use is also made of the doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity ;——a doctrine, which when applied to God as well as man, and made to 
run through all things, may do well enough as a philosophical doctrine, that is to 
Say, it may not imply any absurdity or inconsistency ; but when this doctrine is 
mixed up with the Calvinistic doctrines of Atonement, Justification, Election, and 
special and unconditional grace, it is difficult to conceive of a mass ef more dis- 
cordant materials gathered together, and dignified with the name of a system, 
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without a supernatural interposition of God ; and in this denial it 
incumbers itself with the whole weight of the difficulty and ob- 
jection urged against Calvinism, properly so called. 

One advantage may, indeed, result from the frequent allusions 
in this controversy to the partial abandonment of Calvinism by 
the Orthodox of New England. Many honest disciples of the 
Genevan school, who up to this time have regarded all their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities as equally true and indisputable, will be not 
a little startled at some of the apparent concessions, that are now 
made by their own leaders. And when they read in their own 
books, that many of the old fashioned doctrines of Calvinism, 
which but yesterday were deemed essential parts of the system, 
must now be abandoned before the increasing light, that is burst- 
ing in upon God’s word and the human mind, it is a chance, if 
they are not led to anticipate the effect, which the operation of 
the same cause will have, in consigning what still remains of the 
system to the same inevitable dooin. 





Here we might close our review. But as we have thought 
proper to connect a pamphlet, purporting to be a Review taken 
from the Christian Spectator, with this controversy, we feel that 
it would be doing wrong to let it pass without some special ani- 
madversions. Especially as we cannot suppose, that Professor 
Norton himself will notice in any manner whatever an anony- 
mous publication of sucha character. 

In this Review, the Conductors of the Spectator have entirely 
given up the point in dispute, and abandoned the original ground 
of the controversy. They first charged Professor Norton with a 
deliberate and intentional misrepresentation of Calvinism, be- 
cause he described it, as ‘a religion which teaches that God has 
formed men, so that they are by nature inclined to all moral 
evil.’ But now they come forward themselves, and propose it 
as, a doctrine in which ‘ all who take the denomination of Cal- 
vinists will agree, that mankind come into the world in such a 
state, that without the interposition of divine grace, all as soon 
as they become moral agents, sin in every accountable act.’* 
Now where lies the difference between their statement and Mr. 
Norton’s, except that he uses the expression, ‘God has formed 
men ;’ and they use the expression, ‘mankind come into the 
world?” We may then offer them an alternative, similar to one 
which Mr. Norton has offered them before. If they will deny 
that when men ‘come into the world,’ they are created ; or that 
when ‘created, they are ‘formed of God ;’ then they may pre-- 


* Review, p. 23. 
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tend, that their doctrine is incorrectly stated, when it is affirmed 
to be, that-‘Ged has formed men, so that they are by natu 
inclined to all moral evil.’ Otherwise they cannot. 

Again; in their first attack there were several passages like 
the following.—* We are often compelled to complain, that the 
opponents of Calvinism never fairly attack its doctrines, as they 
are stated by Calvin himself, or exhibited in the creeds of the 
churches, or the writings of the authors, who bear his name.’ 
This was an appeal to the proper authorities; and those, of 
course, which Professor Norton made use of in bis answer to 
their charge. But, beaten upon this ground, the conductors of 
the Spectator now turn round and say :—‘ What Calvin believ- 
ed and taught, and what any modern Calvinistic authors have 
taught, are questions of no real importance in the present discus- 
sion, any further than their opinions are proved to be prevalent 
in our own country. If, therefore, the Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in Cambridge University thinks it an object worthy of his 
zeal and labour to collect and expose the opinions of other cen- 
turies, or even the individual opinions of some in our own age, 
let him have the candour frankly to acquaint the public with bis 
design.** Such are some of the instances which these writers 
have given of tergiversation. 

But they are quite as ready at stratagem, as at retreat. In 
pretending to impugn the proposition of Mr, Norton, that Cal- 
vinism teaches, ‘ that God creates men with a sinful nature,’ the 
conductors of the Christian Spectator, have, according to their 
custom, substituted another proposition in its place, and repre- 
sented the question between them and him as being, whether 
Calvinism teaches, that God is the cause of the sinfulness of 
man’s nature. Al! that they have said bears only on the latter 
proposition. There is, we confess, no difference in effect be- 
tween the two propositions; but Calvinists have made a wide 
difference between them, as we have noticed above, and not 
pretending to deny the former, have resolutely denied the latter, 
This Calvinistic distinction, utimeaning and futile as it is, Mr. 
N. has scrupulously regarded. No real Calvinist ever demed 
bat the nature which men bring with them into existence, that 
is, the nature with which they are created, is thoroughly sinful; 
and this is all Professor N. has affirmed. Many Calvinists, itis 
true, have denied, that God by a positive act is the cause of 
this sinfulness, and the conductors of the Spectator, adduce this 
denial to disprove the assertion of Professor N. though in faet he 
never asserted what is here denied. If- it is by such artifices, 


* Review, p. 26. 
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that these gentleman propose to defend their cause, we vawe 
done with them. 

There is in this Review. a singular jumbling together of pre- 
positions so inconsistent and contradictory i their very terms, 
that, when compared together, they present nothing but a series 
of absurdities. We give a specimen that happens to open before 
us, p11. In commenting ona passage of Calvin, the review- 
ers say ; ‘ Professor N. may.ask * * * are not men as really crea- 
ted by God now, as Adam was, and if [as Calvin asserts in the 
passage which is the subject of comment] they came into the world 
with a corrupt nature, is. not God the author of that corrupt na- 
ture? We answer, not of necessity ; it may be, and Calvin, to 
say the least, might believe, that men now are the voluntary 
authors of their own corruption, as Adam was of bis own corrup- 
tion.’ Neither Calvin nor any one else, we imagine, excepta 
believer in the doctrine of pre-existence, could suppose that men 
are the voluntary authors of that corruption, with which they 
come into the world.—Again, the two following sentences occur 
in the same paragraph, p..6. ‘Calvin suys that Originad Sin 
[vitiam originis, the sin with which we are bora, | i is the heredi- 
tary depravity and corruption of our nature.’ But be ‘might 
have been as philosophical in his opinions as Unitarians are, and 
yet have believed that men make their whole nature corsapt, and 
that this thus becomes a seed of sin even in infancy.’ ‘That is to 
say, he might have been so philosophical as to believe, that men 
produce that corruption of their own natures, with which they are 
born, and inherit hereditary depravity from themselves. These 
are pretty fairspecimens of the consistency, perspicuity, and pre- 
cision of the writers of this review ; and yet they have the effrontery 
to say in the very commencement of it, whether in earnest or in 
jest, we will not pretend to assert,—* the strength of orthodoxy 
hes in that accuracy of statement, which shall expose by its own 
perspicuity and precision, the misrepresentations and evasions 
of its. doctrines.’ 

No-sort of reliance can be placed upon the account, which 
these reviewers give of the individual opinions of any writer, whom 
they cite. Of Turretin, for example, they would give their 
readers to understand, that he regarded original sin, as consisti 

merely,ina ‘state of privation,’ p. 5, and that he did not regard 
as sinful, the nature of a man as created. The truth with re- 
spect to ‘this writer is, that knowing nothing of him but two quo- 
tations which they found im Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity, (their 
great storchouse of knowledge on the subject in controversy,) and 
these being quotations unluckily of such a character, and so in- 
troduced, as to be very likely to lead one into mistake, the re- 
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viewers referred to him confidently in support of opiniens, which 
no Calvinist ever held, and which are expressly contradicted 
on the very page of Turrettin from which Ridgeley’s quotations 
are taken. Turrettin* (in his Locusix. Quaest. 12. De Propaga- 
tione Peccati,) undertakes to answer the question : ‘How is origi- 
nal sin propagated from paretits to children ?”—* We may an- 
swer this question,” says he, ‘in two ways, either generally, or par- 
ticularly. In the first place, generally, that the mode of this pro- 
pagatin is an impure generation, by which those who are cof- 
rupt and sinners produce a corrupt and sinful offspring. For asa 
man generates a man, and a leprous person a leprous child, so it 
ought not to seem strange, that a sinner should beget a sin- 
ner.” ‘It is no wh to vr he mm wie it he 
seem that a moral quality cannot be propagat natural gene- 
ration. For, &c. Wee Hie particular walled is 5 That there 
are three steps in the propagation of sin. ‘The first is concep- 
tion. The next step is the creation of the soul, ‘which is creat- 
ed by God without any stain, sine udla labe, but destitute of ori- 

inal righteousness, neither puse, nor impure, but not pure.’ It 
is from what is said by Turrettin in relation merely to this branch 
of the subject, the creation of the soul, that Ridgeley’s quota- 
tions are taken; which the reviewer has unwittingly supposed, 
give a view of the whole of his doctrine.’ But the third step, 
still to come, in the propagation of sin, consists “in the union of 
the soul with the body, for then sin, which had existed only in 
its beginnings and rudiments, assumes its proper form, and is com- 
pleted. As man is constituted man by this union, so also sin is 
made complete, consisting not merely in privation, the want of 
original righteousness, but having also a positive nature in the ex-. 
istence of an opposite state-of iniquity.’ 

Here too we may adduce the authority of Turrettin in direct 
contradiction to a statement made by this reviewer, the substance 
‘of which he be gg Ma and over again, and which seems indeed 
to be essential to his argument. In order to prove somethi 
we cannot say what, he says, p. 6: ‘Calvin explicitly affirms 
that original sin comprises perversity of heart and also personal 
wickedness, terms which were never used by any writer to denote 
any thing but voluntary states of mind, and which according to 
every just principle oP iabetpretechon as necessarily suppoue the 
moral agency of the subject, as they do his existence.’ Now, 
strange as it may seem, Turrettin—this writer whom to use the 
‘elegant expression of the reviewer, nobody can ‘ flout,’ and cer- 
tainly one in the highest rank of Calvinistic authorities-—makes 
it his special purpose in Locus IX.,f Quaest. 2. as professed in 


* Institutio Theolog. Elenét. Lugd. 4to. 1696. p. 706 andseqq. _—t Ibid. p. 652. 
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the title of this part, to prove, against the Papists and So- 
cinians, that it is not of the essence of sin that it should be vo- 
luntary, or that the agent should act knowingly and willingly. ‘It 
is not true,’ says he, ‘ that all sin is voluntary. For this cannot be 
said of original sin, which precedes all use of the will, or of liber- 
ty; and which, though it exists in the will as the subject of it, 
yet does not derive its origin from it.’ Such is unequivocally 
the doctrine of Calvinism, and of all Calvinistic authorities ; with 
which fact the assertions and insinuations and reasonings of this 
reviewer may be compared. How far, in all this, it may be 
charitable and right to suppose him only under a mistake, we 
leave it for his own conscience, and the judgment of our readers 
to determine. 

Once more; according to this reviewer, p. 9., President Ed- 
wards, when he speaks of the state in which man comes into 
the world as involving ‘a propensity, tendency, proneness, lia- 
bility, &c.’ ‘does not decide’ ‘whether this tendency,! dispo- 
sition, proneness, &c. be a voluntary or involuntary state of 
mind, whether the subject be accountable for it, or not.’ Again 
on the same page: ‘ Thus he [President Edwards] does not as- 
sert that this propensity is in itself sinful, and deserving of pun- 
ishment.” These assertions, though essential to the course of 
his argument, so far as we can understand it, are entirely false. 
On the contrary, Edwards lays it down as an axiom in the first 
chapter of his work on Original Sin,* that ‘all moral qualities,’ 
(all therefore which can render one sinful, and deserving of pun- 
ishment,) ‘all principles of virtue or vice lie in the disposition of 
the heart.? Having assamed this, he says, he shall proceed to 
‘consider whether we have any evidence, that the heart of man 
is naturally of a corrupt and evil disposition.? This, he says, 1s 
what, is ‘strenuously denied by many who are enemies to the 
doctrine of original sin.” He then immediately unfolds the main 
argument. ‘ The way we come by the idea of any such thing as 
disposition or tendency,’ (evidently regarding the words as syno- 
nymous in relation to his subject, as, of course, they must be,) 
‘is by observing what is constant or general in event.’ He says, 
that he does not know that it is expressly denied by any, ‘ that 
if in the course of events, it universally or generally proves, that 
mankind are actually corrupt, this would be evidence of a prior 
corrupt propensity in the world of mankind.’ Edwards here evi- 
dently uses the words ‘ disposition,’ ‘ tendency,’ and ‘ propensi- 
ty,’ as equivalent, and makes all moral qualities to lie in the dis- 
position, tendency, or propensity of the heart. But in the heart, 
according to Edwards, there is, prior to any evil acts, a disposi- 
tion, tendency, or propensity to all evil, and to nothing but evil. 
Prior to any evil acts, therefore the heart is thoroughly sinful, 


* Works vol. vi. p. 130. 
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and man deserves the extreme of punishment.—So clearly and 
expressly, in the very outset of his work, does Edwards contra- 
dict the statements of the reviewer respecting bim. But the 
whole tenour of his book, and many particular passages, equally 
plain with that just given, are in such direct opposition to the 
statements of this writer, that we confess we cannot reconcile 
them with his honesty, except on the supposition, that he has 
never read the book he professes to quote. / 
There 1s another characteristic of this writer quite as marked 
as any we have mentioned. In p. 15, he says, * Professor N, 
then, has never had any doubt that Calvinistic writers abundantly: 
contradict the doctrine, that God creates men with a sinful na- 
ture.’ *** * Jf Calvinists, as Mr. N. concedes, have abundantly 
denied the doctrines charged upon them,’ &c.—On the contrary, 
those who will take the troubie to look, will find that Mr. N. 
says, ‘It would, 1 confess, be a strange thing, if Calvin, or the 
Westminster Divines, or Edwards bad any where EXPRESSLY Con- 
tradicted the doctrines of their creed; and of consequence if any 
express contradiction was to be found of those passages, which I 
have produced from their writings in which these doctrines are 
stated. None such has been brought forward by the conductors 
of the Spectator.? We had marked several other instances of 
equally gross prevarication in the reviewer’s references to Mr. N. - 
But we are absolutely sick of exposing the errors and mis- 
statements of this writer. ‘The Conductors of the Christian Spec- 
tator may complain ever so piteously of the hard treatment, 
which they may think they have received from Mr. Norton; but if 
they continue to lend their columns and their name to publica- 
tions like the one before us, it is ditficult to conceive of any treat- 
ment, which shall be too hard in the way of severity. They 
should remember, too, that they commenced the attack by charg- 
ing Mr. N. with a gross, deliberate and intentional misrepresen- 
tation. This charge was either true or false. The turpitude of 
a base calumny was to attach somewhere. Mr. Norton had but 
one alternative before him, either to bear it himself, or throw. it 
back upon his accuser. The latter he has done with complete 
success; and he has only done it with the severity, which the 
occasion justified and demanded. We do not use, nay. we do 
not think it right to use, the same language towards a convicted 
calumniator, which might justly be expected from us towards one 
who is merely in an error, or, perhaps, Las committed an indis- 
cretion. The severity, therefore, with which Mr. Norton has 
exposed the errors and absurdities of a writer, who took advan- 
tage of an anonymous publication to defame his moral character, 
has left no honest mind any other cause of regret, but that the 
correction has not been received more meekly, and with better 
promise of amendment. , 
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MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION, 


‘Te Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers was 
attended this year by more than two hundred clergymen; a num- 
ber probably much greater than had assembled at any previous 
meeting of that body. The usual business relating to the charita- 
ble object of the association was transacted. Dr. Pierce, of Brook- 
line, was chosen second preacher for the next year. ‘I he conven- 
tion attended religious services at the church in Brattle-square. and 
listened to an excellent discourse by Dr. Woods, of Andover, from 
2 Cor. x. 4. The preacher considered the nature of the Christian 
warfare; the appropriate instruments for conducting it; and the 
manner in which they ought to be employed; and exhibited a view 
of his subject, and discussed it ina spirit, highly creditable to himself, 
and universally gratifying, as far as we are informed, to his numer- 
ous audience. After divine service the convention dined together 
at the invitation of the Boston churches. The collection at the 
meeting-house, was $314, 91. 

The matter of the greatest interest which came before the con- 
vention at this meeting, was the report of the committee appointed 
in 1822, to prepare an answer to the question proposed by the North 
Worcester Association; ‘ What is a christian church, with which 
we ought to hold communion as such?’ We have forborne to al- 
lude before to this affair, because we have supposed that it might 
become necessary for us te bring it to the notice of our readers with 
some formality, and we were unwilling to create an apprehension 
which might be spared, or to have the appearance of wishing toex- 
cite a prejudice. In the course of it, we have become acquainted 
with several facts, with which the event dispenses us from acquaint- 
ing the public. But as it has now become a subject of general cu- 
riosity, we are called upon to give some account of the proceeding, 

of our own views in relation to it, 

At the meeting of the Convention in May, 1821, an application 
was presented from the Old Colony Association, for an answer to the 
question; ‘ What is a Congregational church, with which we may 
have fellowship as such? In reply to a doubt which arose as to 
the existence of any such association, Rev, Mr. Torrey, of Plymouth, 
its scribe, named the three gentlemen who composed it, and attest- 
ed its vote, directing the application which had been made. After 
gome.conyersation, in which it was strongly urged, that the consid- 
eration of such questions was foreign to the objects of the conven» 
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tion, and would be fruitful of inconvenience to it, and of evil to the 
church at large, the application was laid over to be acted on the 
next year. The next year (1822) it was not made, but the North 
Worcester Association proposed the question ; ‘ What is a Christian 
church, with which we ought to hold communion as such?’ Similar 
arguments to those which had been used the preceding year, were 
urged against sustaining this application. It was sustained, howev- 
er, by a vote, taken by yeas and nays, of 87 against 68. A commit- 
tee of thirteen was then chosen to consider the question, and report 
a reply to the next convention. In the choice of this committee, 
about 70 members took no part, either retiring from the room, er 
forbearing to vote. It was composed of twelve gentlemen reputed 
orthodox, with Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester, who had not atiended 
the meeting. An ineffectual attempt was then made to procare an 
order of the convention, tuat the committee, having prepared its 
report, should either publish it by printing, or should transmit 
to the several associations of the commonwealth, previously to the 
next meeting of the convention. ‘To the reason given for this, that 
the few hours which the meeting was expected to occupy, did not 
afford sufficient opportunity to prepare for the discussion of topics 
so important as were likely to be presented, Dr. Stuart, of Andos 
ver, replied, that the ultimate decision would not be hastened, but 
that after being presented, the report would be permitted to lie over 
to another year. t 
The report was accordingly presented at the late meeting. It 
proposed, as was expected by many, a doctrinal test. The commit- 
tee take for their basis, that we ought to have fellowship with eve- 
ry true christian church, and that a christian church is a soci 
constituted of christians, Christians they declare to be those who 
embrace the christian religion. A just statement of the great prin- 
ciples of christianity, therefore, they conceive to be the proper 
standard for determining the application of the christian name, Such 
a statement, according to their views of our religion, they proceed 
to make; and conclude with disclaiming any pretension to authoris 
ty in matters of religious belief, and asserting the right of the min« 
isters in convention to announce their own opinions. 5 
The report being read, Dr. Stuart, in allusion to the motion 
which he had opposed the preceding year, said he was now willing 
that the report should be printed, and made a motion to that e | 
This motion was superseded by another; *‘ That the convention 
will take.no further-order on the subject ;’ which after two’ or 
three ineffectual attempts to adjourn to the next day, prevailed. 
_ . Our readers must not expect us to represent this as a triumph’ of 
our distinguishing opinions. We are far more happy to re 
it as a triumph of these venerable protestant principles, widehs we 
cherish no more fondly than they are cherished in many a clear 
and honest mind, which will not speculate with ours; principles 
which we trust in God he will never leave us to betray, and which, 
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if need be, we now expect to defend by the side of men, with whom, 
however often we may differ, we are always proud and pleased to 
sympathize and co-operate... here is a no inconsiderable num- 
ber of men and ministers among us, who have been too much left 
out of the account in these bustling times ; who can be content to 
maintain their opmions without being greedy to impose ‘them ; who 
can enjoy the fragrance of their orthodoxy without making others 
feel its thorns; for whom independence is enough without power, 
and who have as jealous a fear of any encroachment upon consci- 
ence, as if they were in danger of being the first sufferers from the 
usurpation. Such men have never had any thing to complain of at 
our hands: and if we ever had wronged them by a prejudice or a 
jealousy, it would have been with no common feelings of compunc- 
tion that we should have deplored and ahjured the injustice, when 
we came to stand by them in defence of those good old Congrega- 
tional principles, to which it is far less honourable in us than in 
them, with their orthodox predilections, to adhere. We may live a 
Jong time without experiencing again a sensation so grateful as when 
we found ourselves standing with them on the substantial common 
ground of attachment to that christian liberty, which, from the date 
of her earliest religious institutions, has made the glory of New- 
England. We would cheerfully encounter much more anxiety than 
the subject has ever given us, forthe sake of the happiness of such 
a relief. 

The anxiety which we have telt was in no degree of a personal 
nature Except as, from our situation, our exertions were pledged 
to avert the evil, we are not conscious of feeling any other solici- 
tude than ought to have been felt by every religious or public- 
spirited man. We did feel concern in the prospect of that vast 
amount of evil speaking which seemed to threaten the community. 
We did feel concern when we saw a blow aimed at the spirit of 
Congregationalism in its very citadel. ‘lo some who would depre- 
cate’the mischief as much as ourselves, it may now seem that the 
attempt scarcely justified such anxiety. But we do not forget that 
danger is not a little increased by the fact that it is apt to be called, 
first, too trifling to be regarded, and, next, too formidable to be op 
posed. Jt isnot many years since a tolerably promising project to 
erect ‘a tribunal over the churches was defeated by an eminent in 
dividual’s able and well-timed labours in exposing its real character. 
The General Association of Massachusetts was the feeble offspring 
of that ambitious enterprize. While this mimic of a Presbyterian 
synod holds its meetings, and receives delegates from the Presby- 
teries of the south, young men who possibly may not have laid 
down at the threshold of New England the biasses of their Presby- 
terian education, or of their intimate Presbyterian connexions, are | 
coming from time to time to preach and be settled in our churches. 
In what character do these gentlemen come among us? for they 
would charge us with disrespect for their understandings if we 
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should imply that they think the difference between the Congrega- 
tional and the Presbyterian systems immaterial. They doubtless 
believe it to be either a great advantage or a great evil, to be con- 
nected with a General Assembly having authority in controversies 
of faith and proceedings of discipline. Have they then renounced 
their Presbyterian partialities, and do they come among us prepared 
for the cordial support of our institutions? If so, we welcome them 
heartily to share in the enjoyment and defence of that religious 
liberty, the once dearly bought patrimony of our churches. But if 
not, let them not touch our ark. They ought not to be willing to 
be its guardians, and they must not hope to make it their spoil. 

If there must be any body possessed of a power which may be 
abused to make us act against our sense of duty, profess against our 
sense of truth, and believe against scripture and our common sense, 
we think we would soonest of all have a bishop. He is a man, and 
may be melted ; a conspicuous man, and may be alarmed. Next to 
this, the least intolerable tyranny known to Christian sects:is that of 
a Presbytery ; for though this is a body, each member of which may 
well have some interest, theory or whim to stimulate, and can 
scarcely have any strong sense of personal responsibleness to check 
him, there is still some security in the. possible opposition of 
clerical and lay opinions. The last authority of all to which we 
should be willing to submit in any degree onr freedom of consci- 
ence, would be a body composed of ecclesiastics merely; men of 
theory, from their retired and speculative habits; likely to love 
power, from the consciousness of intellectual advantages, and yet 
forbidden by the decorum of their profession -from engaging in the 
contest for it on the same arena with other men; confident and 
determined, from the deference they are in the habit of receiving; 
and able with better success than others, to defend any thing they 
may do, by that plea of a sense of duty, which always commands 
respect, and is difficult to confute. So far is Congregationalism 
from countenancing any such authority, that in an ecclesiastical 
council,—which is the only tribunal it recognizes,—the advisory 
power,—which is all that a council possesses,—is trusted to minis- 
ters and laymen together; and even these are expressly delegated 
by the brethren in church meeting with some special commission, 
the terms of which, prescribing and hmiting their duty, are, first 
named by the party or parties which ask their intervention. So op- 
posed to the order, usages and. principles of the Congregational 
meen was the attempt to induce the ministers to establish a doctrir 
nal test. 

We have never been alarmists, for we have always had. 
confidence in the salutary power of public opinion. If it had been 
otherwise, we should find our minds at ease after our late experi- 
ence. In the collection of the Massachusetts clergy, which this 
occasion brought together, we saw mild and vene men, ‘ not 
following with us,’ who had never been: wanting in vigilance 
and never been deceived; who came to frown on thig rash attempt, 
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and who, before it had succeeded, would have let it be plainly seen 
that the spirit of 1630 is not quite extinct. There were other 
well-intentioned, but less wary men, who,—inconsiderately submit- 
ting themselves to the guidance of more impetuous spirits, in whom 
they placed confidence,—were imperceptibly led on to a point; 
where they found an alternative presented to them which a more 
timely circumspection would have led them to ayoid. Their eyes 
being opened on the critical situation into which they had been led, 
they took the course which in the emergency was most honourable 
to them, and would advance no further. There were others per- 
haps, who would themselves have been well enough pleased to 
persevere, but who were awed by the decided expression of the 
public sentiment, which it was impossible the lapse of a year should 
not have given them opportunity to collect. And there were others, 
less observant of the ‘signs of the times,’ or less apprehensive of 
witnessing their fulfilment, who were faithful to the project to the 
last. But they found themselves the smaller number; and, unless 
we are deceived, their imprudence in this case has so shaken the 
confidence that had been reposed in them, that they will find it 
harder in future to engage, in any such attempt, numbers enough 
to make it formidable. ‘The more ardent of a party are naturally 
its leaders, till some check occasioned by their temerity exposes 
their incompetence, and then their ascendancy is not easily re- 
gained. 

As consistent Protestants,—as fast friends to those two great doc- 
trines of the reformers, the sufficiency of the scriptures and the 
right of private judgment, we congratulate the churches and the pub- 
lic on this result. It is chiefly to the assertion of those principles, 
when they could only be asserted at great sacrifices and hazard, 
that we owe our political liberties; and it is wholly to them that 
we are indebted for our religious light. We are under too great 
obligations to them to see without distress any attempt to impair their 
authority. We are principled Congregationalists, because that system 
is consistent Protestantism. Doubtless we value the views of religion 
which distingaish us from many of our Congregational brethren, be- 
cause in our minds they are identified with sacred truth. But the spirit, 
which we consider them eminently calculated to produce, we cheer- 
fully acknowledge that we witness in many, who do not regard them 
in the same light with ourselves; and therefore, though we de- 
5 the prevalence of a sentiment opposed to religious truth, we 

ve less apprehensions from it, than from any restraint on those 
private rights of conscience, which seem to us indispensable te the 
prevalence at once of religious truth and of the religious spirit. To 
impose a human standard on the conscience, is to destroy the sense of 
obligation, so far as it is religious, in withholding it from God, and 
wdirecting it to men; and such an attempt, come from what quarter 
‘or in ‘what shape it may, is a specimen of what we have learned 
most to dread in popery. 
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